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-A VISIT TO THE CATSKILL 
MOUNTAINS. 
— | 


Messrs: Editors—O! the feeling of 
unspeakable relief when a city minister, 
with both mind and body overworked, 
and worn down by the oppressive heat 
radiating from brick houses and pave- 
ments, has escaped for a little while to 
the pure fresh air of the country! How 
refreshing to his eye the sight of green 
fields, and forests, and flowing streams! 
How does he drink in rest and renewed 
vigour from every stroll! A few weeks 
of such absence from the ordingry 
scenes of his cares and labours belp him 
to live longer, to live better, and to do 
far more, in the long run, for his Master 
and for his fellow-men. 

I must tell your readers, Messrs. 
Editors, about a trip I have just made 
to.the Catskill Mountains—a trip so 
full both of benefit and eujoyment to 
myself, that I cannot help wishing to 
have some of them enjoy the same. 

It was about eight o’clock on a recent 
bright and glorious August morning 
when we left the pier at New York on 
one of the fine steamers which run daily 
from that city to Albany. The sail up 
the Hudson, in company with agreeable 
and dear friends, on such a bright, 

breezy morning, was of itself enough to 
give a weary man a new lease of life. 
Swiftly we glide along below the Pali- 
sades, and across Tappan Sea and 
Haverstraw Bay, and under the shadow 
of the Highlands, leaving towns and 
villages on either bank rapidly behind 
us—discoursing as we go of the friends 
and acquaintances, or notable churac- 
ters, who have lived here and there— 
calling up revolutionary and other his- 
torical incidents—and making the fleet- 
ing hours of steamboat travel more 
charming by those thousand little plea- 
santries which are not worth the tell- 
ing, although they are so well worth 
enjoying. Noble old river! whose beau- 
ties are always the same, yet always 
new, and always will be inexhaustible! 
Where thy superior is in richness and 
variety of scenery among the rivers of 
the globe, we know not. 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon 
our steamer drew up at Catskill Land- 
ing, and our party went on shore. Our 
first experience on shore was not agree- 
able. It was to be allured or driven, 
we scarce know which, into a sort of 
pen, as the Indians are wont to drive 
buffaloes on the prairies of the far West; 
but into which, we were informed by 
the noisy shouts of an agent of that 
establishment, all who intended going 
to the Catskill Mountain House were 

to enter. They were then 
informed that all who desired to dine 
could do so, and that places would be 
retained for them in the coaches which 
were about to set off for the mountain. 
Nearly all had taken dinner on board of 
the steamer, but all were obliged to 
wait while a very few took their meal. 
The establishment at the Landing is 
owned by the proprietors of the Moun- 
tain House, and a very mean kind of an 
establishment it is. The whole affair is 
so planned as to secure the last possible 
penny of prgfit from every passenger. 
A remonstrance from ond of the victims 
against this long and compulsory delay, 
brought forth a storm of insolence from 
one of the employees, and it was soon 
discovered that the only way to reach 
the Mountain House was to yield one’s 
self in passive subjection to all the 
tyrannous caprices of agents and dri- 
vers. This being ascertained, all, hands 
waited in silent vexation the pleasure 
of their masters. 


But the most annoying delay will 
come to an end, like all other terrestrial 
things. At last the drivers mounted 
their boxes, cracked their whips, and 
we were off. First we go along the 
banks of the Catskill, a pretty stream, 
and through the town of the same 
name. This is a well-built place of 
Dutch origin, containing about six thou- 
sand people. It is handsomely situated 
on a hill-side sloping downward towards 
the west. On looking back, after pass- 
ing through it and a mile or two be- 
yond, it presented a remarkably fine 
appearance. High above, on the sum- 
mit of one of the Catskill Mountains, 
and twelve miles distant, appeared the 
Mountain House, our destination, with 
its long porticoes, and its brilliant white 
colour, looking like an rial palace, 
and reminding us of pictures of the 
Celestial City in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” ‘The first half of the dis- 
tance was through an open and toler- 
ably well-cultivated country. Then we 
reached the foot of the mountain, and 
began to ascend its densely wooded 
slopes. Excelsior! Excelsior! On- 
ward and upward at every step our 
panting horses drew the heavily laden 
and old-fashioned stages along the side 
of a deep gore of the mountain, and at 
times along the very brink of precipices, 
where an upset would have been certain 
destruction. Half way up the mountain 
we reach the end or highest point of the 
gorge along which we have been as- 
cending. Here is asmall amphitheatre, 
walled around by nature with precipi- 
tous sides. Every where are dense 
forests, while across it wanders a bab- 
bling rivulet. Beside the road stands a 
rude hostelry, over the door of which is 
a gaily coloured sign-board, presenting a 
picture of Rip Van Winkle just awaking 
from his long nap. This, we were in- 
formed, was the precise spot where 
Irving’s hero slumbered. On a large 
flat rock hard by is even pointed out a 
_ hollow made by Rip's foot as he rose 
from his long sleep. Here many pas- 
sen alighted to quaff of the root- 
beer for which the place is celebrated, 
and to take a better look at so classic a 
spot. 

As we ascended the mountain, heavy 
clouds gathered to the northward, and 
soon the rain began to descend in tor- 
rents, while the thunder rolled and bel- 
lowed along the side of the mountain, 
and we enjoyed the sublimity of a brief 
storm on the mountain. We, well cov- 
ered in a curtained stage, could appre- 
ciate this much more fully than certain 
of our fellow-travellers who had set out 
in an uncovered vehicle, and who in. 
consequence redeived a thorough drench- 


ing. Higher and higher, however, we 
— 


to ascend, by a road which 


— — 


began to seem well-nigh interminable. 
But at last, as we turn a sharp corner, 
the Mountain House is in full view, and 
in a few minates we drive up to its 
western entrance. 

Our troubles, however, do not end 
with the journey. Although assured by 
the agent at the landing that ample 
accommodations could be procured, the 
house wes full to overflowing. Not 
only was every room occupied, but even 
a cot or a rocking-chair was hard to get. 
The great fault of this highly popular 
resort is, that it grasps after all it can 
get, well knowing that once it gets 
people hereg away out of the world, 
they are helplessly subject to its dis- 
posal. But a little management will 
sometimes accomplish wonders, and we 
did manage, with the help of a kind 
friend, to get a comfortable night’s rest. 

The visitor at this place is constantly 
filled with wonder to find such an estab- 
lishment in such a place. Not only is 
the house twenty-seven hundred feet 
above the level of the Hudson, but its 
site is impressively secluded, wild, and 
inaccessible. Yet it is as spacious, as 
well built, and as complete in all its ap- 
pointments, as any first-class, sea-side 
hotel; and all its affairs move on as 
smoothly as if it had all the resources 
of a great city close by and at its com- 
mand. 

All visitors are expected to see the 
sun rise, if the sun be visible, on the 
next morning after their arrival. The 
effect of the sun-rise wes not equal to 
our expectations, yet it was truly beau- 
tiful, as a sun-rise is every where. But 
the view over the valley of the Hudson, 
as seen from this elevated point, is at 
all times magnificent. Stretched far 
and wide, twenty-seven bundred feet 
below, lie fields and woods, high bills 
with elevations almost imperceptible as 
they are looked down upon from this 
lofty spot. Streams, like silver threads, 
are glancing in the sunlight. Far away 
to the eastward are the mountains of 
Berkshire, in Massachusetts; to the ex- 
treme south the Highlands on the Hud- 
son; and far away to the north the 
Green Mountains of Vermont. Winding 
through this gorgeous scene is the Hud- 
son river, its course in full view for 
many and many miles, while almost 
countless towns, and villages, and ham- 
lets dot over the wide expanse. We 
spent hours in gazing on this grand 
panorama, every moment bringing to 
view something new and beautiful. 

The hotel stands on the very brink of 
a precipice overlooking the valley. One 
has only to take a dozen steps from the 
house to stand upon its dizzy verge, 
and even while sitting upon the piarza, 
can look almost perpendicularly down. 
But the view from the front of the house 
is only one of the many attractions of 
this delightful resort, where the air is 
so fresh, and pure, and cool, that the 
sultry heats of summer are never felt. 
While the denizens of cities and of the 
plains below are sweltering under au 
August sun, visitors at the Mountain 
House are glad to have warm garments. 

In all directions over the tops of these 
lofty mountains are charming walks, 
revealing all kinds of wild and rugged 
scenery. It is worth a journey to visit 
Sunset Rock, an elevated cliff two miles 
to the westward, to see the sun disap- 
pear in glory behind the pine forests of 
the westward peaks. We took a long 
and delightful ramble along the western 
slope of the South Mountain, where na- 
ture exhibits some of her wildest and 
grandest aspects. Huge masses of rock, 
fallen at some remote day from the higher 
cliffs, lie piled in indescribable confu- 
sion. Caverns and dens present their 
dark entrances here and there, sugges- 
tive of bears and other wild beasts, and 
inviting explorations. And over all is 
spread a mantle of rich and beautiful 
vegetation. The great rocks are many 
of them covered with soft mosses and 
waving ferns, while delicate and rare 
Alpine plants and flowers are visible on 
every side. 

Not more than a quarter of a mile 
from the hotel are two small lakes, which 
form a pleasant variety in the scenery. 
In these the botanist may find many 
curious varieties of aquatic plants, while 
the lovely and fragrant American lotus 
(Nymphea odorata) excites his inquisi- 
tiveness to know how it ever climbed 
these heights, to bloom two thousand 
feet above its accustomed haunts. 


About two miles from the hotel, in a 
westerly direction, are the Falls of the 
Cauderskill. This is a little stream, 
having its source in the lakes above 
mentioned, and which at this point leaps 
down one hundred and eighty feet into 
a chasm of singular wildness and beauty. 
Had this little stream a larger and a 
steadier flow, it would be one of the 
great natural wonders and beauties of 
the land. As it is, it will amply repay 
the visitor who descends the long, wind- 
ing, and not over-safe staircase on the 
side of the chasm, to view it from be- 
low. A dam is so arranged above as 
to accumulate the water, which is let 
down when visitors descend, and thus 
increases for a short time its beauty. 
Near these Falls a neat and convenient 
hotel, of moderate dimensions, has been 
built. It is called the Laurel House, is 
kept by Mr. J. L. Schutt, and in some 
respects is more attractive than the 
larger and more widely-known Mountain 
House. From the Falls to the last- 
named hotel there is a charming walk 
across the mountain-top. 

The religious visitor to the Mountain 
House will be pleased to find every thing 
conducted in strict accordance with his 
views. Every Sabbath the large par- 
lour of the House is arranged for reli- 
gious services, and as there is always a 
number of clergymen among the guests, 
there is always preaching twice on the 
Lord's day. Besides this, the large re- 
ception room is open for family worship 
every morning, and this is largely at- 
tended, and is conducted with great 
propriety and solemnity. In this re- 
spect the Mountain House sets an ex- 
ample worthy to be imitated by all simi- 
lar establishments. 

But we must not further dilate upon 
what we saw and enjoyed upon the 
Catskill Mountains. We bade them 
adieu with sincere regret, and hope 
some day again to visit them. Despite 
the unwillingness of the proprietors of 
the Mountain House to allow their 
guests to return to the lower world by 


any other route than that which would 
carry them back to their own dining- 
place at Catskill Landing, our little 
party succeeded in escaping most com- 
fortably by the Clove Rord, and thus 
saw many scenes of beauty and of gran- 
deur which most of the visitors to these 
mountains never see. The Clove Road 
passes two miles southward of the House, 
through a huge defile or cleft of the 
mountains, down which the traveller is 
accompanied all his way by the Cauders- 
kill Creck. Between mountain walls of 
enormous height it rushes along, now 
gurgling among the moss-grown rocks 
that line its channel, and anon pitching 
headlong down some precipitous descent. 
One of these waterfalls, named “The 
Fawn’s Leap,” is a perfect gem of beau- 
ty, which we could gaze on with delight 
for hours. Mower’s Falls is also very 
pretty. So also are many of the smaller 
cascades of the Cauderskill. We advise 
every visitor to the Catskill Mountains 
to make an honest effort to drive down 
the Clove Road. 

Returning by this route, we reach the 
Hudson again at Saugerties, a thriving 
town of seven thousand people, beauti- 
fally situated at the mouth of a creek of 
the same name. Here are paper mills, 
white-lead mills, and iron mills, which 
give employment to large numbers of 
operatives, and inspire general activity. 
Many beautiful places on the bank of 
the Hudson, near by, are the country- 
seats and summer resorts of wealthy 
New Yorkers. 

At Saugerties we had the pleasure 


of spending a few hours in delightful 


conversation with the Rev. John Gos- 
man, D.D., one of the patriarchs of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, now in the 
eighty-second year of his age, and the 
sixty-first of his ministry. After a long 
life, full of faithful and successful labours 
in his Master's service, be now enjoys a 
serene and active old age, delighting 
still to preach the everlasting gospel. 
Among the numerous popular summer 
resorts inviting attention, few present 
such varied charms to the tired citizen, 
and very few such cool and bracing air, 
as the Catskill Mountain House. We 
commend it warmly to the wearied and 
overworked city minister as the place, 
above all others, to find invigoration, 
both of body and of mind. We shall 
always place our brief visit thither 
among the pleasantest memories of our 
life-time. Qufsqurs. 


— — 


OUR ONE LIFE. 


‘Tis not for man to trifle. Life is e, 
And sin is here; 
Our age is but the falling of a leat— 
A dropping tear 
We have not time to sport away the hours. 
All must be earnes’ in a world like ours. 


Not many lives, bat only one have we— 
One, only one. 

How sacred should that one lite ever be— 
That narrow span! 

Day after day filled up with blessed ton 

Hour after hour bringing in new spoil! 


Our being is no shadow of thin air— 
No vacant dream; 
No fable of the things that never were, 
But only seein. 
Lis fall of meaning as of mercy, 
Though strange and solemn may that meaning be. 


Our sorrows are no phantoms of the night-— 
No idle tale; 

No cloud that floats along a sky of light, 
On summer gale: 

hey are the true realities of earth, 

Friends and companions, even from owe berth. 


0 life below! how brief, and poor, and sad! 
One heavy sigh; 

0 life alte how long, how far, and glad! 
An endless joy. 

0 te be done with daily dying here! 

0 to begin the living in yon sphere! 


O day of time, how dark! O sky and earth, 
How dull your hue! 

(day of Christ, how bright! G sky and earth, 
Made fair and new! 

Come, better Eden, with thy fresher green! 

Come, brighter Salem, gladdeu all the seene! 


- 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY’S 


REVIEW OF TUB ACTION OF THE LATE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY ON THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Messrs. Editors—We have read with 
much interest, mingled with some surprise 
und regret, the article in the recent num- 
ber of the Biblical Repertory on the doings 
of the late General Assembly. We refer 
more especially to that portion of it which 
relates to the state of the country, which 
you have been pleased to- publish in the 
columns of the Presbyterian. We think 
many in the Church will dissent very 
strongly from at least some of the views 
and principles which are there expressed. 
It will doubtless be regarded as an able 

resentation of the usual arguments in 
— of one side of the questions now 
pending in the Church and the N 
und which are urged by a respectable 
minority of the Church, but which are 
fur from being regarded as conclasive by 
the majority. May we be permitted to say 
that we hardly expected such a plea from 
that quarter, though well aware that the 
Church has been surprised more than once 
at utterances of a similar kind on kindred 
subjects. Mistaken we may be, but we 
think, besides many otber things objection- 
able, there are principles announced, and 
made the basis of ment, which have 
never been recogni in our system of 
old-fashioned Presbyterianism, and which 
are of doubtful tendency, as it respects the 


urit and wel of the Presby- 
— Shureh. She never has held the 
doctrine that persons guilty of flagrant sins 
in doctrine and practice may be received 
to her communion and fellowship without 
confession and repentance; or that men 
may “voluntarily” take part in wicked 
litical enterprises, involving the peace, 
— property, and lives of hundreds 
of thousands of their fellow-citizens, as 
well as their own, and still be “worthy of 
ministerial and church-fellowsbip, because 
they embraced “wrong political theories, 
or were determined by a “regard for those 
actually in authority over them.” Perhaps 
for us, this may be saying a good deal, but 
in these views, if we mistake not, we are 
not alone. Believing as we do, we pro- 
pose to notice a few things in this article, 
which strike us unfavourably. 
The reviewer charges the Assembly with 
a “spirit of intolerance, aud impatience of 
diversity of opinion.” It is obvious,” he 
says, that the debates and some of the 
measures of the Assembly indicate the 
spirit of intolerance aad impatience of a 
diversity of opinion, which are so apt to 
reveal themselves in times of excitement.” 
Like the former, this is a very grave 
charge, and should not be lightly made. 
What evidence does he give to substantiate 
it? „lt was even proposed, he says, “to 
censure the Synod of Kentucky, use 
that body its disapprobation of 


the action of the ious Assembly, re- 
poring the state of the coun- 
a nd then follows a series of truisms, 
which no sound Presbyterian ever denied 
or disbelieved. It was proposed—by whom? 
Certainly not by the Assembly, as appears 
from the minute which it adopted in the 
case, vis:—“The records are roved 
with the following exception:—1. The ac- 
tion of the Synod, recorded on page 144, 
taking exception to the action of the Gene- 
ral Assembly on slavery.”” The Assembly 
could do no less than this without stultify- 
ing itself; and it is not to be held respon- 
a e for the opinions or sayings of an indi- 

idual, or even a committee, until, by its 
acts, it makes them its own. The burden 
of the specches were against censuring the 
Synod. There was some misunderstanding 
as to the bearing of the minute 2 1 
by the Committee. Dr. J. C. * re- 
marked: —“ There is certainly some mis- 
conception as to the action proposed. We 
do not cite the Synod, or put it on trial. I 
do not deny Dr. Breckinridge’s proposition 
that our Church is a free Church, and that 
Synods have a right to discuss our action. 
But this is a court of review and control, 
and if we inspect records, may we not say 
when we consider a Synod has not acted 
judiciously? Can we not say this without 
disrespect? Can we not defend bur own 
notion? 

He says :—* Another illustration of this 
same tendency (viz: a spirit of intolerance, 
&c.,) is found in the — mak ing 
it own deliverances the test of orthodoxy 
and loyalty.” This 11 we believe is 
altogether yratuitous. It has done no such 
thing in any proper sense of tho term. 
The deliverances of former General Assem- 
blies—of 1818, of 1860, and so down— 
were declarative of the opinion of the 
Charch on the “doctrine of slavery, loyal- 
ty, and freedom; and there deliverances 
have been acce as sound by the great 
mass of the Church. The action of the 
last Assembly, with the exception of a 
single resolution, which contains a mere 
22 of sentiment, is confined to 
giving directions to Synods, Presbytories, 
and Church sessions, as to how they shall 
deal with ecclesiastical bodies and persons 


Jat the South, who have held and pro- 


claimed doctrines not only contrary to 
these deliverances, but to the word of God 
and the spirit of Christianity, as the re- 
viewer himself admits, aud have also 
taken part in the rebellion, applying to be 
received to membership in the Church; or 
on what terms this x te of persons may 
continue to enjoy the privileges of that 
relation. This the Assembly not only had 
a perfect constitutional right and power to 
do, but it was its duty, if any respectable 

rtion of the Church desired it. 45 
— of Government, chap. xii. sec. 5. 

Now, what proof does the reviewer gie 
of his charge of “the Assembly’s ing 
its own deliverances a test of orthodoxy 
und loyalty, and of an “ intolerant spirit? 
He says Dr. J. C. Lord said, “if Kentucky 
necded a definition of loyalty he would 
give it. It wasa cordial agreement with 
the deliveranees of the Assembly on doc- 
trine, loyalty, and freedom.” Well, what 
if he did? Does that substantiate the 
charge? Is Dr. J. C. Lord, or —— 
Doctor, the General Assembly? as he 
authorized to speak for it authoritatively ’ 
Is the Assembly to be held responsible for 
either the wise or the unwise sayings of 
any individual, however distinguished? If 
so, the great and good Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster would not stand the test. 
The “definition” we think a good one, be- 
cause we believe these deliverances are ac- 
cording to the word of God and the Con- 
fession of Faith. But how does all this 
substantiate the charge that the Assembly 
made its own “deliverances the test of 
orthodoxy and loyalty.” And even if it 
dia, how would that prove that it was con- 
trolled by “an intolerant spirit, impatient 
of a diversity of opinion? It is a very 
small foundation for so large a building. 

He says:—* Not only individual mem- 
bers, but the Assembly itself, insists on 
authoritative acts, and requires this agree- 
went as a condition on which the Southern 
ministers and Presbyteries are to be re 
ceived into the Church“ Well, what if it 
did? Had it not a perfect right? was it 
not its duty so to do? (See Form of Gov- 
ernment, xii. see. 5.) Did not the 
Assemblies of 1837 and 1838 insist on 
authoritative acts, and require agreement 
therewith in doctrine and order, as a con- 
dition on which members of the disowned 
Synods and others might be received into 
ministerial and church-fellowship? They 
passed strong acts declaring what was 
orthodoxy and loyalty to the Church, dis- 
solved Presbyteries, 3 Synods, and 
required all who, by the operation of their 
own acts, were involuntarily out of the 
Church, if they came iu dgain, to come on 
“this basis. And did the last Assembly 
do any thing more stringent or intolerant 
than this? Did the reviewer in that day— 
does he now—charge it as a crime upon 
these Assemblies that they made their 
own deliverances the test of orthodoxy and 
order’ Did these deliverances “ indicate 
the spirit of intolerance and impatience of 
diversity of opinion?” Was it “making 
laws to bind the conscience?” So thought 
our New-schovl brethren. 


The reviewer says:—‘It is an axiom ia 
our Presbytcrianism that the General As- 
sembly can make no law to bind the con- 
science.”’ This no one denies. — 
“We have no security for liberty of con- 
science—no protection from the tyranny of 
casual majorities, if the principle be once 
admitted that the Assembly can make any 
thing beyond what the Constitution pre- 
scribes, a condition either of admission into 
the ministry of our Church, or of con- 
tinuance in it.” And who denies this? 
„et,“ he says, “this plain principle is 
obviously violated in the minute adopted 
on the Report of the Committee of Bills 
and Overtures.” But this is not a logical 
inference from his premises; it isa mere 
assertion. What evidence has he fur- 
nished of its truth? The case of the min- 
ister, who was afterward overtaken with 
intemperance, is certainly no- proof in 
point; nor are the truisms with which the 


story is connected. They may tend to 
establish the axiom with which he sets 


out, and which, in a proper sense, nobody 
denies, but are no proof of the truth of 
this affirmation, with which the paragraph 
concludes. 

The reviewer himself admits the wicked 
and atrocious character of the late rebel- 
lion, and denounces without stint the posi- 
tion of the Southern Presbyterian churches 
on slavery, as “enough to humble the 
whole Christian world. Now, the minute 
in question requires the Presbyteries to 
examine every minister applying for ad- 
mission from any Presbytery or other 
ecclesiastical body in the Southern States,” 
(and “church-sessions, all applicants for 
church-membership b ns from the 
Southern States, or who have been living 
in the South since the rebellion,”) on the 
following poiuts : 

“1. Whether he has in any way, directly 
or indirectly, of his own free will and con- 
sent, or without external constraint, been 
concerned at any time in aiding or coun- 
tenancing the rebellion, and the war whjch 


has been waged against the United States ; 


and if it be found by his own confession, 
or from sufficient testimony, that he has 
been so concerned, that he uired to 
confess and forsake his sin in this regard 
before he shall be received. 

“2. Whether he holds that the system of 
negro slavery in the South is a divine in- 
stitution, and that it is ‘the iar wis- 
sion of the Southern Church to conserve 
the institution of slav there main- 
tained; and if it be found that he 
holds either of these doctrines, that he be 
not received without renouncing and for- 
saking these errors. ' 

We have just said that the reviewer 
himself admits that these are atrocious 
crimes. Now, does any man in his senses 
believe that the Assembly in this action 
‘transcended its powers, or violated any 
principle of the word of God or the Con- 
stitution of the Church? If so, let it be 
named. Nor is it of the nature of “a law 
to bind the conscience,” in the technical 
and proper sense of that phrase. [las it 
come to this in the Presbyterian Church, 
that her highest court may not direct her 
lower judicaturies to inquire of candidates 
for admission to her communion in regard 
to their participation in public and atro- 
cious crimes, or whether they hold doc- 
trines on slavery which are enough to 
humble the whole Christian world,“ with- 
out being widely denounced as “ trans- 
couding her powers, manifesting a spirit 
of relentless persecution,” of intolerance 
und impatience of diversity of opinion,” 
without being charged with “ making laws 
tu bind the conscience?”’~ If so, then all 
discipline in the Church of God is at an 
end. She has no adequate power to pre- 
serve her purity and peace. 

The reviewer is further “bold to express 
his conviction that the majority of the 
Assembly will admit, on reflection, that 
their action in reference to the Southern 
Synods and l'resbyteries was altogether 
unnecessary.” To the exercise of this 
privilege on his part we, of course can 
take no exceptions; nor can. we say that 
the majority of the Assembly, on reflection, 
will not change their opfuiun according to 
“his convictions.” reater changes in 
public sentiment than this would be, has 
occurred, and on kindred subjects, within 
the last four years. But if we may judge 
of the future by the past, the prospect of 
euch a change is rather problematical. 

The object of the action of the Assem. 
bly “was to prevent the admission of un- 
worthy or undesirable ministers or mem- 
bers into our Church,“ an object — 


desirable and Christian. We freely a 
mit, in regard to “the plain cases to 
which he refers—cases of those who had 


not only taken part in the rebellion, but 
had joined the guerillas, imbued their 
hands in the blood of their fellow-citizens 

and committed other acts of outrage and 
violence—the Presbyteries needed no act of 
the Assembly to determine the path of 
duty, or to authorise them, to deal with 
such crimes But are there no other 
cases’ That there are, we think the re- 
viewer will not deny, and cases of much 
difficulty and delicacy, in regard to the 
mode of treating which the opinion of the 
Church is divided. Such is their acknow- 
ledyed difficulty aud delicacy, that had the 
action of the Assembly corresponded with 
his views of eccles:astical policy, we think 
he would not have called in question the 
“necessity” for some such deliverance of 
the Assembly. 

But when he resorts to the “ inherent 
powers” of the Presbyteries, as an argu- 
ment to show that such action was “ unne- 
cessary, we decidedly demur. They 
have the right,” in the first instance, “to 
judge of the qualification of their own 
members.” No sound Presbyterian denies 
it. But it is not an independent right. 
It is a right exercised, in every case, sub- 
ject to the review and approval or disap. 
proval of the higher judicatory. (See Di- 
gest of Presbyteries, chap. ii., sect. 43.) 
Nor is this right to be exercised in a man- 
ner opposed to the will of the whole Church, 
constitutionally expressed. “ The Presby- 
teries should remember that they are not 
independent bodies each acting for itself 
alone, und therefore are at liberty to receive 
any candidate who they may suppose is 
qualified todo good. The Presbyteries are 
co-ordinate members of an extended com- 
munion, bound together by a written com- 

et. When, therefore, they admit a mem- 

r who has not the constitutional qualifi- 
cations, they are guilty of a breach of 
faith.” (See, ad supra, sect. 45.) It is 
painful, therefore, to hear the reviewer 
say, “ They (the Presbyteries) have a right 
to exercise their own discretion in the 
matter, and, therefore, the action of the 
Assembly is not only unnecessary, but nu- 
gatory. The Presbyteries are not bound 
to obey it.” Is this the doctrine taught 
thegoung theologues at Princeton? It is 
simply monstrous. It is held in all well- 
regulated communities, that even oppressive 
and unconstitutional laws are to be submit- 
ted to until they are constitutionally re- 

ed. In the State, this or revolution; 
in the Church, this or withdrawment. So 
held the Free Church of Scotland. 

We demur again, because, where the 
Presbyteries are divided in opinion on any 

uestion of doctrine or duty, the ultimate 
— of it is not with them, but with 
the Assembly. 0 Form of Government, 
chap. xii., sect. 5.) We think it will not 
be denied by the reviewer, that there is 
between himself and the majority of the 
Assembly a very wide divergence of views 
as to who of the Southern brethren should 
not be received, who received, and how. 
Of this he has given ample evidence. The 
same diversity of opinion is found in the 
Presbyteries, ospecially in the Border 
States. Now, had the Assembly failed to 
act in the matter, it is clear the action of 
some of the Presbyteries would have been 
glaringly in contravention of the views of 
others, of a very large majority, and minis- 
ters and church-members would have been 
received offensive to the conscience and 
piety of a majority of the Church; and the 
result would have been disaffection, disor- 
ders, and heart-burnings, if not division. 
It wus necessary und wise, therefore, in the 
Assembly, in the exercise of her constitu- 
tional powers, to lay down “the basis,” as 
did the Assemblies of 1837 and 38, on 
which Presbyteries and persons at the 
South might be received by the lower 
judicatories, and thus prevent any from 
coming in but those who clearly “ 
sessed the constitutional qualifications ” 
And it will be a matter of supreme regret 
if any of the inferior judicatories should 
adopt the doctrine of the reviewer, that if 
the Assembly had no right to give the 
order—if it had no authority to alter the 
constitutional terms of membership in our 
churches and Presbyteries (often questions 
of individual opinion, influenced by circum- 
stances and associations), they are under no 
to regard the injunction.” 

e says— It is, moreover, very obvious 
that the action of the Assembly with re- 
gard to the Southern churches is founded 
on a disregard of two plain distinctions. 
The one is the difference between political 
offences and ordinary crimes.” is dis- 


"tinction, we readily admit, obtains in the 


treatment of offences in the State; and we 
that President Lincola i 


acted wisel 
Indeed, it is 
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by all enlightened and Christian goverd- 
ments. But it is a distinction, we submit, 
which has no place in the Church of God. 
She knows of no offences but moral offences. 
Political offences, offences against the laws 
of the land, as such, come not within her 
jurisdiction; nor does she undertake to 
deal with them. It is only when they are 
transgressions of the law of God, (which 
they may or may not be), and in this ro- 
spect alone they are cognizable by her 
courts; and their turpitude is to be ascer- 
tained on the same principles and by the 
same rules as the turpitude of any other 
crimes. 

But it seems to us the reviewer's illus- 
trations here do not meet the argument. 
He says—“It is enough to repeat what no 
one can deny, that a man's taking the 
wrong side in a civil war is no proof that 
he is not a Christian. His course may be 
determined by a wrong political theory, or 
by a regard for those actually in authority 
over him.” Very trae; but is it not a 
proof that he is a sinner, and if a sinner, 
is he worthy of Christian fellowship till he 
has repented? David was a man of God, 
bu: committed adultery and murder. Was 
he a fit subject of church privileges till 
after his repentance? Psalm li. 1—19. The 
lovers of Arminius are a Christian peo- 
ple, would it be expedient to receive them 
to the communion of the Presbyterian 
Church without a renunciation of their 
errors? Besides, are we not morally, if 
not politically, responsible for “wrong po 
litical theories, even though they may 
have been imbibed from the circumstances 
of our birth or education? And if these 
theories are afrocious, as in the case of the 
south, demoralizing to the holder, and de- 
structive of the peace, happiness, liberties, 
and lives of huadreds of thousauds of our 
fellow-citizens, are they not themselves a 
sufficient ground of church exclusion? 
The reviewer's argument here is a poor 
one, when applied to the men of the South, 
as against the action of the Assembly. 

The representation that the recent do- 
liverance “goes beyond all previous action 
of the Assembly”—that the Assembly 
opened the door for all who were disposed 
to come back,” without being “called on 
to repent of the sin of: schism,” Xc., is, to 
say the least, an oversight. The fact is, 
the Assemblies of 1837 and 38 made no 
— for the return of those who 

eartily took part in those disruptive mea- 
sures, which rosulted in the erection of 
another and rival body, in favour of fulse 
doctrine, and in disregard of the constitu- 
tion of the Church; and for the reason 
that it was unnecessary, the Constitution 
having already provided for it, vis: by 
acknowledgment, repentance, and a return 
to duty. Can any Old-school Presbyterian 
believe that these Assemblies would have 
received them on any other terms? They 
certainly would not. True, they made pro- 
vision for the return of others, and the 
door was opened as wide as possible; 
they were not “called on to repent of the 
sin of schism, or confess sorrow for having 
favoured the secession. But the language 
of these Assomblies is very explicit as to 
whom they intended, and it will be seen, on 
inspection, they were a class of persons 
that needed no repentance. “ Every min- 
ister and church being strictly, truly, Pres- 
byterian in doctrine and order ;” “all who 
embrace our doctrine, love our order, and 
are willing to conform to our discipline ;’’ 
“who are willing to adhere to the Presby- 
terian Church, &., on the Lasis of the actu 
of the Assemblies of 1837 and 1838 for 
the general reform of the Church.” With 
what fairness, then, can the reviewer say, 
“the deliverance of the late Assembly 
goes beyond all previous action of the As- 
sembly, and all demands of the civil gov- 
ernment itself? or that no man was called 
to repent of the sin of schism, to confess 
sorrow for having favoured the secession, 
nor to approve of the exscinding acts!“ 

In conclusion, we agree with the re- 
viewer, that “we are bound by our ordina. 
tion vows to promote the peace and unity 
of the Church; but not at the sacrifice of 
its purity. We are “to endeavour to bring 
into harmony and Christian fellowship, 
both external and internal, all who agree 
with us in the adoption of the same faith 
and discipline; but surely not without 
confession and repentance, those who hold 
doctrines, and officially announce purposes, 
and commit atrocious acts of rebellion and 
war to carry them out, concerning whom 
the reviewer himself says :—“ It is enough 
to humble the whole Christian world to 
hear our Presbyterian brethren at the 
South declaring that the great mission of 
the Southern Church was to conserve the 
system of African slavery. Since the death 
of Christ, no such do stains the record 
of an ecclesiasttcal body,. Now, whatever 
tends to introduce such an element must 
be wrong. Had the Assembly attempted 
it, it would have been the occasion of 
wider alienations and divisions than now 
exist in the Presbyterian Church. What 
is said about the action, “serving only to 
increase, instead of allaying unfriendly and 
unholy feelings; to retard, rather than pro- 
mote that visible — which all profess 
to an important duty,” we think a 
athe — indeed we do his whole arti- 
cle. ALTERAM. 


FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The reports of the Financial Committees, 
presented to the General Assembly at its 
recent session, gave a most encouraging 
view of the liberal spirit which continues 
to be manifested in this Church. The 
aggregate amount raised in the present 
year has been 358,198/. 3s. 10%, or 15,0642. 
5s. 6d. more than in the previous year, 
and the largest sum raised in any past 
year of the Church's existence, except that 
of the Disruption, when the greater part 
was raised for church. building 

The amount contributed from the be- 
ginuing (the year of the Disruption) has 
been above 7,000,000/., averaging 50,0u00/. 
more than the revenue of the Church Es. 
tablishment, including mauses and glebes 

One of the most satisfactory aspects of 
the revenue of the Free Church is the in- 
crease of the Ministerial Sustentation Fund, 
which now approaches the desired 150/. 
much more nearly than in any former year. 
The equal dividend for the year was de- 
clared to be 144/.,, and the average income 
of ministers in the whole Church nearly 
200/., besides a manse. 


— - —— 
IAM A MISSIONARY, TO0.” 


It was said, when the late Commodore 
Foote was in Siam, he had, upon one oo. 
casion, the king on board his vessel as a 

est. Like a Christian man, as he was, 
he did not hesitate in the royal presence 
to ask a blessing, as the guests took their 
places at the table. 

“Why, that is just as the missionaries 
do, remarked the kivg, with some sur- 


prise. 

„es, answered the heroic sailor; and 
I am a missionary, too.” 

There is a most important lesson of 
Christian devotion and consistency in such 
an example. 


NEW YORK. 


For the Presbyterian. 


‘PRESBYTERY OF BLOOMINGTON. 


The Presbytery of Bloomington met at 
Bloomington, Illinois, July 12th, 1865, at the 
eall of the Moderator, for the purpose of 
“inquiring into the condition of the Bloom- 
ington chureb, and redressing the evils that 
had arisen therein whatever way might seem 
best, in their judgment, for the interest of the 
Church.“ 

There were present sixteen ministers and 
twelve ruling elders. 

The Rev. R. Conover, and ruling elders 
William Haynie and J. OC. Wilson, having 
been previously appointed a committee to re- 
port to Presbytery on the condition of the 
vhurch, submitted their report, which, being 
amended, was adopted by the Presbytery, 
and is as flows, vis: 

The committee appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the Bloomington church, re- 
port as follows, vis: They have two papers 
t» submit to Presbytery for their considera- 
tion, vis: ‘ 

Nu. I. A copy of the action of certain mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian church of 
Bloomington, in withdrawing from the ere 
of this Presbytery, to connect with the Pres- 
bytry of — New-school, first 
adopted May 31, 1865, and reafirmed June 13, 
1865; to which re-affirmation are attached the 
signatures of about seventy members and six- 
teen others nut members. 

No. IL. A paper signed by about fifty-nine 
members of the same church, and twenty. 
three nut members, concurring with them in 
maintaining and perpetuating the Old-school 
Presbyterian church of Bloomington. 

The committee recommended the following 
answer to the papers submitted, viz: 

ANSWER TO PAYER NO. t. 

I. Tho notice of the meeting of the congre- 
gation on the Alst of May, 1865, was given 
only three days before the meeting was held, 
and then the special object ut the meeting not 
stated. The notice placed upon the door of 
the church, two days before the meeting, 
which stated the spevific object, could not be 
read from the street, and, the gate being 
locked, was hence inaccessible to the people. 
In a congregation so large, and scattered, 
ample time should have been afforded for the 
deliberation und discussion of a movement so 
11 7 as that which resulted. 

The resolutions of the congregation adopt- 
ed on Sabbath, March 12, and re-affirmed at 
the subsequent meetings, May 31 and June 13, 
18365, specifying who are legal voters in the 
church, is clearly at variance with the consti- 
tution of the church, by which the movers 
profess to be governed, and also opposed to the 
principles of equity and justice. 

The resolution allows supporters“ who are 
not members, and their families” who may 
not even be supporters, to vote to carry off both 
the property and church privileges of com- 
muning members in good standing and pre- 
sent in the church, as well as those who may 
be absent from the church, for either valid or 
invalid reasons. 

Every communing member in good stanging 
in the church has always the right to vote on 
any question affecting the interest of the 
church, and has an equal interest with every 
other member in the property of the church, 
und members cannot be deprived of their elec- 
tive or pecuniary privileges in the church, on 
the ground of delinqueucy in support, or ab- 
sence from the church, without a hearing; 
uny more than they can be debarred from the 
commupion of the church without a hearing. 

Discipline, regularly administered by ‘the 
session of the chureh, is absolutely necessary 
in order to determine when a member has for- 
feited any right or privilege whatever. 

This resolution on voting ignores the exist- 
ence of any session or rules of discipline in 
the church, and converts the church from 
Presbyterianism into Independency, and hence 
is unconstitutional and void. 

Although, in our opinion, no church has a 
constitutional right to withdraw from a Pres- 
bytery without its consent, yet even if such a 
right exists, the ecclesiastical relation of a 
church being of a spiritual nature, is to be 
determined by tho communing members alone, 
and to allow members of the congregation who 
are not communicants a vote to determine 
such relation, is subversive of the rights of 
conscience. 

3. The transfer of the church from New to 
Old-school, August 28, 1848, was by vote of 
the church, and consent of the New school 
Presbytery, formally obtained. In April, 1849, 
the church contained only thirty-seven com- 
inunicants, 

The movers in this transfer say, No injus- 
tive is done to any by transferring our rela- 
tions back from the Old-school Presbytery of 
Bloomington, the property having been deeded 
to the church on the 27th day of April, 1846, 
while the church was in connectioa with the 
New-school body.” 

Answer ist. The property deeded to the 
church was a single lot, worth from one hun- 
dred to two hundred dollars, donated by John 
F. Stewart, an Old school Presbyterian, to the 
Presbyterian church of Bloomington, without 
reference to its being either Old or New- 
school; hence the lot cost the New-schvool 
nothing at all. 

2d. The building was not erected until 
after the New-school Presbytery had dismissed 
the church to the Old-school Presbytery of 
Peoria. The building not being completed 
until the year 1851, and the transfer being 
made in 1848, hence the New-school have 
nothing invested in the building, exvept what 
individuals may have donated, knowing it to 
be Old-school property. 

3d. The additional lot, and new addition to 
the building, have been added long since the 
church became Old-school. 

4th. The New-school not only voluntarily 
transferred the church when it had no pro- 
perty, except the naked lot, to the Old-school, 
but have acquiesced for seventeen years in 
the transfer, and although they have since 
established a church in this place, they have 
never claimed that they had any pecuniary 
interest in that property. 

5th. We understand that the transfer was 
made, in part, in order to receive the fostering 
care of the Old-school Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions; and the fact that the church has grown 
from 37 members to 185, besides a reserved 
roll of absent members, shows that some de- 
gree of prosperity has attended the church, 
notwithstanding the discordant elements in it; 
and when it is considered that almost all, if 
not the entire property has been acquired by 
the Old-school, we deem it an act of great in- 
justice for even a large majority to transfer 
both the pecuniary and religious rights of the 
minority to another denomination without their 
consent, or any offer of compensation; but for 
about one-third of the members to claim to 
have transferred the entire property of the 
whole church to another denomination, seems 
to be unjust in the extreme; for as the Supreme 
Court of Illinois has said in the Jacksonville 
church case, (Illinois Reports, vol. fxxi., 
page 25,) “ All the members of the body be- 
come beneficiaries in an equal degree, not- 
withstanding some of them may have contri- 
vated a larger sum than others towards the 
common enterprise.” 

The Presbytery may with pro — adopt 
still further the language of the Supreme 
Coart, (see XXXI. Illinois Reports, page 53) : 
* We believe with Dr. Breckinridge, Messrs. 
Barnes, Watson, Patterson, and Tarbet, that 
whatever may be the ecclesiastical right of a 
church, or a portion of a church, to sever its 
connection with a particular Preshytery, with 
or without its consent, it lor n that 
the majority, in so — beeome entitled to 
the property of the church, to the exclusion of 
the minority. Their rights still remain, and 
should be adjusted on the principles of 

unity.“ 
er hey had an interest in the property be- 
fore the division; they were as much the 
beneficiaries under the deed as the majority. 
and as it is insisted the majority had a right 
to withdraw from the Presbytery, so the mi- 
nority had a right to adhere to it.“ 

4. The seceding members say the dis- 
cipline of the church is pfostrated because 
there is no encouragement to the exercise 
thereof. 

Answer. But one single case of discipline 
has come before the higher courts of our 
Church, viz: the case of Dr. T. F. Worrell. 
In this case the session— 

1. Suspended the accused, and the Presby- 
tery of Bloomington (Old-school) sustained 


the session; and the session itself, before the 
ee of the Presb 
to his church privileges. ( 


, restored him 
ial Re- 


cords, pp. 55-59.) So if discipline in this case 
= prostrate l. tho session itself is responsible 
or it. 
2. Dr. Worrell was again tried for publish- 
ing a circular, on the charge of “ falsehood 
and insincerity,” and again ——— tho 


session. IIe appealed to Presbytery, his 


ap was sustained, (Records, pp. 72-75.) 
2. session appealed to Syaod. 
3. Pending this ap to Synod, De. Wor- 


rell was again tried by the session for un 
vhristian conduct,” and excommunicated from 
the church. Presbytery and Synod both sus 
tained the session. (See Presbyterial Records, 
page 90, and Minutes of Assembly, 1501, 
page 345.) 

he General Assembly, by a vote of 79 to 5, 
reversed the sentence of the session, * as bein) 
unduly severe.” (Minutes, 1861, p. 346.) The 
committee who prepared the Minutes reversin,: 
this decision wero Dr. Charles Hodge, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Dr. Josiah 
D. Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, and Judge II. 
K. Clark, of Michigan, all men of the highest 
standing in piety and patriotism in our 
Church or any other If discipline was pros 
trated then in this case, it was. heeause the 
session erred in affixing an excessive penalty 
to the offence committed. 

J. The seoond case of De. Worrell (the cir 
eular ease) in which the Presbytery had re- 
veraed the devision of the sesaion, after two 
and a half years’ delay, was issued by the 
Synod of IIlinois at Jacksonville, and the 
action of the Presbytery reversing the en 
tence of the session was sustained. Thus De. 
Worrell, after two and a half years’ time, was 
restored to the privileges of the Church by 
both Presbytery and Synod. But the Synod 
directed the session, inasmuch as their own 
(the session’s) act of restoring Dr. Wortell in 
the firat case was believed to be unconstitu- 
tional, to go back and review that case again.“ 


From this direction of Synod (not their desi 


sion) Dr. Worrell, by his counsel, appealed to 
the General Assembly. (See Minutes, 1863, 


67.) 

This appeal, according to the Book of Di- 
cipline, (see. 3, sub seo. 15) stayed all further 
proceedings of the session under the direction 
of the Synod until the appeal could be issued 
ia the General — But the session, 
without regard to this rule of discipline, pro- 


ceeeded to suspend Dr. Worrell again on the 


testimony of the first case, without awaiting 
the issue in the General Assembly, thereny 
recognizing the fact of Dr. Worrell’s restora- 
tion by the Synod; or else why suspend him 
again, if the Synod had not restored him? 
Thus, if discipline was prostrated again, it 
was by the session disregarding the samo 
rules which they required the individual to 
observe. 
5. The appeal of Dr. Worrell to the Genera! 
Assembly at Peoria, in 1863, from the diree- 
tion of the Synod to the session “to review a 
former case already decided,” was sustained, 
the Assembly deciding that “it was not com- 
petent for the Synod, when judicially deter- 
mining one case, to open another case alrealy 
settled and determined.“ (See Minutes, 1804, 
page 67.) 

This matter was again brought before the 
General Awembly of 1864, (Minutes, p. 313,) 


by a memorial from the pastor and ruling — 
elders 


of the church of Bloomington, Illinois, 
and dismissed on the ground that “it was not 
competent for one General Assembly to revise 
the proceeding of a previous Assembly in a 
judicial case.” 

Thus it will be seen that all the higher 
courts of the Church have pronounced that 
the session erred in their exercise of discip- 
line, Ist, making in a sentence excessively severe, 
and 2d, by their decision on the charge of 
“falsehood and insincerity” in the “ cireular 
ease. 

In these cases it was the duty of the 
session to acquiesce in the decision of the 
higher courts, when defeated in their aims, 
just as they would require the individual to 
aequ dsc if he were defeated; and having 
their decisions overruled, does not neces 
sarily imply censure on them; but simply 
shows that they are liable to err in judgment, 
though right in intention, the sume as indi- 
viduals; and for a seesjion to refuse submis- 
sion to the higher courts to which they and 
the individual both appeal, is as much more 
subversive of discipline, than for the indi- 
vidual to do it; as the session has more influ 
ence than the individual. | 

6. Notwithstanding these decisions of the 
higher courts of the Church, the session has 
refused to acknowledge Dr. Worrell as a 
restored member; and notwithstanding Pres- 
bytery at its last stated meeting, nearly two 
years after the final decision of the General 
Assembly, expressly directed the session to 
announce from the pulpit of the church on 
the second Sabbath of May last, the restora- 
tion of Dr. Worrell to the communion of 
the church, they have refused to obey said 
direction, and have renounced the authority 
of this Presbytery, without having made 
such announcement, thus setting before their 
members an example of contumacy, which is 
caleulated to prostrate all discipline in the 
Church. 

7. The seceding members of the church 
in their paper declare, in good faith, their 
unabated attachment to the Doctrines, Forms 
of Government, and Directory for Worship of 
the Presbyterian Church, and that they nei- 
ther seek nor desire a change in them by 
this change in ecclesiastical relations.” It 
will be observed that in this declaration 
there is a singular omission of their attach- 
ment to the Discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church.“ This may be unintentional; but 
if omitted designedly, then it works a radical 
change in their denominational character, 
and hence, according to the decision of the 
Sapreme Court of Illinois, (page 55, XXXI. 
Reports,) forfeits their entire claim to the 
church property. 

Presbytery deems it due to themselves 
and the higher courts of our Church to give 
the explicit answer to the paper adopted by 
these seceding members of the Bloomington 
church. [Thus far adopted—Rev. H. R. 
Price only voting in the negative.—S. C.] 


PAPER NO. II. 


Is an expression of adherence to this Pres- 
bytery, and an acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tion of the members of the church to sustain 
their pastor until the relation is legitimately 
dissolved. The greater part, if not all of those 
who had absented themselves from the church 
because of objections to the pastor, have ac- 
knowledged their error in this respect by their 
signatures to the paper adopted. All seem 
willing to hold their private opinions on dis- 
puted questions in subjection to the peace of 
the church, and promise henceforth to comply 
with their obligations to the Rev. H. R. Price, 
as their pastor, if the Presbytery shall direct 
the continuance of bis pastoral relationship 
with them as the Old-school Presbyterian 
church of Bloomington, under the care of this 
Presbytery. 

In view of the facts considered in the two 
ſorementioned papers, the Presbytery there- 


ore 

Resolved, 1. That, in the opinion of this 
Presbytery, no Presbyterian church, in ils or- 
ganized capacity, has any constitutional right 
to change its ecclesiastical relations; there- 
fore the attempt of a — of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Bloomington to transfer 
said church, in its ization, to the New- 
school is in its nature schismati- 
cal and void. The Presbytery acknowledge 
thé right of individuals to make any such 
change in their ecclesiastical relations, in an 
individual way, as their consciences may dic- 
tate; yet it must hold that the adhering mem- 
bers of said church do constitute the First 
Presbyterian church of Bloomington, and is 
to be treated by the Presbytery as such in all 
respects, of which the Rev. H. R. Price is the 
regularly constituted pastor, and Wilson P. 
Boyd and Jacob Smith are the — elders. 
constituting the session, inasmuch as the other 
members of the session have voluntarily with- 
drawn from the church in a disorderly man- 


ner. 

Resolved, 2. That in the opinion of the Pres- 
bytery, the action of the members of the First 
Presbyterian church of Bloomin 
drawing from the care of this Presbytery to 
that of the New-schoel body, was hastily 
taken, upon a misapprehension of the i 
and acts of this Presbytery; and we would 
earnestly and kindly urge those members to 
reconsider their acts, and return to their alle- 
giance to the Church, and submit all the 
questions at issue to the determination of the 
higher courts, according to the rules of the 
Charch, with the earnest hope that they may 


u, in with- - 
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: Resolved, 3. That the pastor, session, and 


2 


2 


members of the church be erberted to culti- 


vate the spirit of brotherly kim@ness and cha- 


rity, of mutual forbearance and love to all. 
and, “ad they have oppo do unto 
all, especially unto those who are of the house 
hold of faith.” Gal. vi. 10. 


The whole as thus amended, was 
adopted, two votes only in the negative, and 
brother J. C. Hanns excused from voting. 

The Rev. H. R Prite requested that the 

ral relation between him and the First 
reabyterian church of Bloomington be dis- 
solved; and the church (hy a resolution in 
their paper submitted to Presbytery,) having 
expressed a willingness to unite with him in 
such a request, Presbytery therefore 

Resolved, 1. That the request of the Rev. 
H. R. Price, for a dissolution of the pastoral 
relationship, be granted. . 

Resolved, 2. That, in the j t of this 
Presbytery, brother Price ought not.to preach 
in the house of worship belonging to the First 
Presbyterian church of Bloomington, except- 
ing upon the invitation of said church. 

Resolved, 3. That the Stated Clerk of Pres- 
bytery be instructed to publish the report on 
the condition of the Bloomington church, as 
adopted by Presbytery, in the city paper of 
Bloomington, and in the papers of our Church 
in which the abstract of our proceedings are 
usually published. 

Presbytery 


ad losed with b 
jjourned, e wi 22 


R. Conover, Stated 


Published at 606 Chestnut street, ParapEe rata; 
and at 630 Broadway, New Yor«. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 


N our issue of last week we gave an 
extract from an article contained in 
the Central Presbyterian of August 17, 
signed Presbyter,” in which the writer 
states the circumstances under which 
the unfortunate sentence about the con- 
servation of slavery was adopted by the 
Charlotte Assembly, and gives the inter- 
pretation which is put upon these words 
by their author, and by Southern Presby- 
terians. There are some other points in 
the article of “ Presbyter“ to which we 
propose to advert—briefly, if possible 
and with a view to bring about, if pos- 
sible, a better understanding between 
the churches North and South. 
1. We are very giad to see that 
“ Presbyter” is willing that our Assem- 
bly should enter upon missionary work 
in the South, and will not oppose the 
return of any of the ministers of the 
South to the old Assembly, if any 
choose so to do. Evidently he does 
not suppose that many will cast in their 
lot with the Church North, who expect 
to remain and labour in the Southern 
field; and in this we suppose that he is 
correct. Those who might be willing, 
or even anxious, to take such a step, will 
be hindered by the great difficulties at- 
tending the breaking away from old 
relations, or restrained by the hope that 
but a few years will elapse ere the sepa- 
rated portions of the Church will again 
be one. 
2 We are also pleased to notice that 
„ Presbyter” is disposed\to welcome the 
work of the General Assembly among 
the freedmen of the South. He says:— 
“We urge our Northern brethren to 
send their best and wisest men, and 
their amplest means to this work. It 
is a work that we have neither the men 
nor the means to do adequately; and we 
think that as the present condition of 
these freedmen is the result of the 


efforts, in part, of these brethren, they 


have a peculiar claim upon them now. 


We wish the freedmen to be educated, 


to fit them for the new duties devolving 
upon them; and we also wish to see 
them gathered into Presbyterian church- 
es, and if our brethren can do this work 
wisely and well, we wish them God- 
speed. After an honest effort is made 
in these matters, the true state of facts 
will be better understood all round, and 
the way more clearly open for discussing 
and deciding other questions in the light 
of these experiments.” These words 
are good, and though there are one or 
two insinuations delicately veiled, to 
which we might take exception, we pre- 
fer to accept Presbyter“ as a real well- 
wisher to our Church in the great work 
to which she has set her hand. 

3. “ Presbyter” is not relieved in mind, 
however, concerning the church property 
of the South, and is not sure that there is 
not to be a general seizure of it on the 
part of the Church North. He is satisfied 
with our disclaimer, but very properly 
looks for some confirmation from official 
acts and declarations of the General 
Assembly. He acknowledges that in 
the final action of the Assembly all 
reference to church property was stricken 
out, but considers this as done through 
policy, and not through any intention of 
abandoning all claim upon this property. 
We do not pretend to answer for the 
General Assembly, or for the Church in 
this matter, but it seems to us very clear 
that if the Assembly intended to set up 
any claim for church property in the 
South, it has acted in a very unusual 
way. It has never put forth its hand 
to seize one house of worship, or parson- 
age, even for a temporary purpose. It 
has never asked for authority to do this 
from military or civil power. It has 
never intervened, save where property 
was likely to pass into the hands of 
strangers to our Presbyterian system. 
We beg “ Presbyter” to look over the 
Southern Church, and see how well we 
have kept faith with it in all this matter. 
Dr. Palmer is preaching in his church 
in New Orleans, though that city has 
been for several years in possession of 
the North. Dr. Stratton has been fill- 
ing his place, without interruption, in 
Natchez. Dr. Steadman is still in the 
First church at Memphis; and Dr. Gray 
has just left the Second church, to be 
succeeded by another minister of the 
Southern Church. Dr. Armstrong is in 
his pulpit in Norfolk; Dr. Moore and 
Dr. Hoge are undisturbed in Richmond. 
Even in Nashville, the First church is 
filled by one who has just left a chap- 
laincy in the rebel army, although that 
church is on the roll of a Presbytery 
under the care of our Assembly. If the 
words of the General Assembly are f 
doubtful import, is not the action of the 
Church, through the past four years, 
clearly indicative of its purpose in the 
future? We cannot see how we could 
more fully assure our brethren that we 
are not about to enter upon a “church 
crusade,” and have no mind to disturb 
and divide their churches. If churches 
in the South come to us in possession of 
church property, we shall certainly advise 
them to retain it and use it; but we will 
not seize the churches and parsonages of 
the unwilling. The charch in St. Augus- 
tine has resolved to connect itself with 
a Presbytery in the North. We pre- 
sume that the church-building is in pos- 
session of the people of the church, and 
will come with them. Clearly, against 
this, there ean be no law. : 


4. “Presbyter” insists upon the 


— — — 


— 
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necessity of the orgsnizétion of a 
Southern Presbyterian Church; but is 
ready to pledge it in advance to a 
platform that sball be the very oppo- 
site of sectional.” For ourselves, we 
can say that we wish no platform but 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
a “platform” which we take to be the 
very “opposite of sectional,” and we 
hope that one day the Presbyterians 
of this land will stand together upon 
the basis of this venerable symbol. 
But “ Presbyter” must allow us to say 
that no Assembly formed in the South, 
and as the natural successor of the 
Confederate Assembly, can avoid the 
sectional taint. No matter what its plat- 
form may be, its purpose will be con- 
tinued separafion and alienation, and its 
existence will be felt to be a hindrance 
to that complete unity in the nation 
which all acknowledge to be so desir- 
able. We are sorry to agree with him, 
that at present neither the Southern nor 
Northern churches seem ready for a 
union; but we hold it to be the duty of 
both to work towards such a union, and 
make it a matter both of effort and 
prayer. We do not scruple to say that 
if the States of this Union should be 
re-united and fully barmonized, while 
the churches remain apart, jealously 
watching each other's movements, and 


be a lasting reproach to our Chris- 
tianity. If healing come to the State 
and none to the Church, then there 
must be some desperate defect in the 
Church—something lacking in our reli- 
gion which we may all well search into, 
and heartily repent of. And in this 
view of the matter, we have always re- 
gretted that our last General Assembly 
did not give heed to the suggestion 
made by the Moderator, Dr. Wood, in 
his opening sermon, “to defer decisive 
action for another year, in order to as- 
certain more fully the real condition 
of the Southern churches.” A year’s 
discussion in the spirit and temper 
made manifest by “Presbyter,” would 
have shed great light upon some dif- 
ficult questions which the legislation of 
the Assembly seems to us to have made 
more difficult. But we cannot see that 
the setting up of a Southern General 
Assembly can bave any result save to 
sincrease the tendencies to division, and 
to hinder the operation of whatever 
tendencies may now exist towards re- 
union. 
— — 


SPIRITUALISM—JUGGLERY. 


HE imposition on human credulity, 
which passes under the name of 
Spiritualism, has received a rebuke in 
the person of one of its chief actors. A 
person named Colchester recently com- 
menced a series of public exhibitions 
called seances, in the city of Buffalo, 
New York, and was arrested by the 
municipal authorities under the charge 
of violating the revenue law, by not 
having first taken out a license required 
in the cases of all showmen, including 
such as entertain their visitors with 
tricks of legerdemain, sleight-of-hand, 
and jugglery. Under this class of ex- 
hibitors, Colchester was required to pay 
for a license before he could proceed. 
With assumed indignation at being 
classed with such modern magicians, 
he resisted the claim, disputing the ap- 
plication of the law to his case; and 
hence the question came before a jury 
for regular trial. Colchester maintained 
that he was not an ordinary juggler— 
that he was a spiritualist, who had com- 
munication with the spirit-world, and 
that spiritualism was hence a religion, 
the acts of which could not be interfered 


with without destroying that liberty of 


conscience which secures to all full free- 
dom in such service. The question then 
to be tried by the court was, is the 
spiritualism, so called, a religion, or is 
it jugglery? As this was the first in- 
stance in which the merits of this grand 
imposition-were to be tested before a 
civil court, the interest excited was un- 
usual, and both spiritualists and jug- 
glers were called to the stand to testify. 
The former could only say that many 
marvellous things were performed by 
the adepts in this new religion, which 
could be explained on no other principle 
than that they were supernatural, and 
only to be achieved by the aid of dis- 
embodied spirits. On the contrary, the 
professors of sleight-of-hand were ready 
to show that, without any pretension to 
supernatural aid, they could, by their 
skilful manipulations, perform all the 
tricks of table-tipping, rappings, myste- 
rious writings, &c. These latter profess 
only to perform tricks which would cheat 
the senses, and they could do it more 
publicly, and with far better success. 
They had the weight of testimony on 
their side, and the jury so decided by re- 
quiring Colchester to take out a license 
as a common juggler, or cease his pub- 
lie exhibitions. 

We have no doubt they were right, 
and whatever may be the effect of their 
verdict upon the deluded followers of 
this stupendous imposition on human 
credulity, it will have its proper influ- 
ence with the more intelligent part of 
the community. Admitting that some 
things, not easily explicable, can be 
done at the seances of a spiritual medi- 
um, who that. has seen some of the 
most skilled of the jugglers have not 
felt themselves mystified and confound- 
ed by their adroitness? We know that 
all are tricks, and yet, with our best at- 
tempts to find how they are done, we 
are left to wonder and perplexity. Most 
of the spiritual mediums are bunglers at 
the business, but the crowds that attend 
them have a certain kind of awe on 
thejr minds, under a promise that they 
are to hold communication with the 
spirit-world, which well prepares them 
to be deceived; and deceived in the 
grossest manner they are, when they 
persuade themselves that spirits in an- 
other world can be induced to re-visit 
the earth under the most trifling and 
absurd pretexts, and engage in rapping 
tables, writing names on the arms, and 
playing on a guitar. We have no doubt 
that all the exhibiting mediums know 
that they age humbugging the public, 
but, like Barnum’s woolly horse, the 
humbug pays well. They are willing 
to be knaves, while there are so many 
fools in the world to be cheated. Their 
false pretences, no matter how often 
exposed, will have but little effect in 
destroying their credit with those who 
are even anxious to be deluded. As 
one of the secular journals sagaciously 
remarked, if Colchester had so re- 
markable a faculty in commanding 
the attendance of the spirits of another 
world, it might seem inexplicable that 
he did not require them to come in 
force to the court in Buffalo, to defend 
their own cause and save their disciple 
from public contempt. There, however, 
he was deserted, and could not perform 
one miracle to save himself. This sub- 


ject, however, has a serious aspect. 


flinging reproaches at each other, it will 


— — 


Thousands are deluded by it. They 
resort to it as a new revelation; they lay 
aside God’s written word as uncertain 
in its teachings; they reject God's 
ordinances; they suppose they are ac- 
cepting a new religion, when they 
adopt the most absurd dogmas and 
dreams; and it is greatly to be feared 
that, in being given over to believe a 
lie, they cast away every justifiable 
hope of salvation. My soul, come not 
thou into their secret! 


——— — 


A BLIND MAN’S WORK. 


CORRESPONDENT who attended 
the Twentieth Anniversary of the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary of Freehold, 
New Jersey, gives us a very interesting 
account of the Principal of the Semi- 
nary, and of the difficulties ander which 
he has prosecuted his work in life; and 
has favoured us also with an extract 
from the address delivered by the Rev. 
D. V. McLean, D. D., on this occasion. 
We think our readers will find them of 
unusual interest. 

“True, indeed, the road along which he 
has led his servant has been very dark and 
mysterious—QO how dark! for more than 
half the way. Here in this room, on the 
ever-memorable 14th of July, 1855—a little 
more than ten years ago—his — 
Father called him to bid a long farewell 
to all the beauty of earth and skies, and 
travel all the rest of his journey to the 

ve by faith, and not by sight. On that 
— which will never be forgotten in time 
or in eternity, to him the sum ceased for 
ever to rise and set, the succession of days 
and nights was ended, and a perpetual star- 
less night of deepest gloom gathered round 
him—a night which will never be broken 
until the morning of the resurrection, 
when the archangel’s trump will call him 
to meet his Saviour in * 75 On ow 
day the n grass, the blue heavens, the 
— ae bese and the flowers, and all 
the forms of wife, and children, and loved 
ones here on earth, vanished for ever from 
his sight, and left him to live in a world of 
sounds ouly, hearing the mournful music 
of the hon as they pass, and sweet voices 
from lips which will never be seen by him 
again. O how dark, and how little short 
of the gloom of the grave! 

„Ordinary minds, especially if destitute 
of the grace of God, would have sunk down, 
under such a calamity, in hopeless despair. 
What can a blind man do?—how can he 
successfully conduct a female seminary’ 
But God had prepared him for the trial, 
and enabled him to hear His sweet voice, 
saying, in accents of infinite tenderness, 
‘Fear thou not, for I am with thee; be not 
dismayed, for I am thy God; I will sustain 
thee, yea, I will help thee.” ‘Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain 
thee.’ He did cast that burden there, and 
God sustained him, and he resolutely went 
forward, and God did help him, and illu- 
minated his mind and his heart with other 
light than nature gives, and measurably 
compensated his los- by wonderfully quick 
ening his other faculties, and giving him 
the eyes of others to see what it was neces- 


took place in the operations of the Semi- 
nary; its next session was opened as usual, 
and its operations have been even more 
successful, and the blessing of God has 
more richly rested upon it sines that terrible 
calamity than ever before; and the Lord 
has blessed the latter end of his servant 
more than his beginning. Though his suo 
has, in one sense, sunk beneath the horizon, 
it is yet shining in full-orbed glory and 
ever-increasing brillianey, and is enlighten- 
ing minds that will bless the world. He 
sent out /iviny epistles whieh were read of 
all men, and pupils flocked in. God was 
ripening his servant for glory, and honour, 
and immortality; and his inflaence was be- 
coming more and more Christ-like, and 
there were drawn around him not only 
pupils but warmer friends than he ever 
belore. 

“Cheerily, then, brother pilgrim! Toil 
on, thou Christian hero! Albeit unknown 
to fame, and neither praises nor honours 
are in thy path, and no stars nor ribbons 
glitter on your manly heart, you are laying 
broad and deep foundations on which shall 


rise the walls of an imperishable structure. 


Other hands shall spread its archos, and 
rear its columns, and finish its capitals. 
Ply thy work, thou patient votary of science 
and art! Tune thy voice, thou child of 
song! Neither cipher nor discord art 
thou; the ear hath a way to the heart. 
You are training and sending out those 
who, with warm hearts, cultivated minds, 
willing feet, nimble hands, and bright 
eyes, will work where you cannot yo, and 
will make happy homes which you will 
never sec; and gather, through their in- 
fluence, crowds of wanderers back to Jcsus, 
to mect you, with themselves, in that 
bright world where soon an unclouded 
morning will burst upon your enraptured 
vision, and darkness will for ever flee away, 
and you will walk for ever in the light of 
the lamb!—where you will never need 
that devoted wife, or faithful child, or 
friend, or trusty staff to guide your steps; 
but you will walk in the light of the Lord, 
in that city where there is no night, and 
where there is no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon to shine in it, for the glory of 
God will lighten it, and the Lamb will be 
the light thereof! 

“ Patient worker! —dost thou say, Do 
mine quam diu? Brother, a little longer, 
but only until the day break, and the 
shadows flee away, and the morning cometh. 
It is even now past the third watch of the 
night. In the distance you ean hear angel 
voices filling the sky, and their music is 
about to burst on your ear— Sister spirit, 
come away.’ And ‘so shall you be ever 
with the _ 


“Mr. Richardson, the Principal of the 
Seminary, is entirely blind. Many years 
since, before he took charge of the Insti- 
tution, he lost the sight of one eye, and a 
little over ten years since, by a singular 
and very mysterious providence, he lost 
the sight of the other. He had just fin- 
ished a additional school building, 
the principal room of which was to be used 
as his schoolroom, and for the public anni- 
versary exercises of the Seminary. It was 
Saturday afternoon, every thing about the 

remises were finished and in order, exce 

— a chandelier in a room directly 
under the large school and audience-room. 
The closing exercises of the term were to 
commence in the large room on the follow- 
ing Monday. Mr. Richardson and his lady 
were walking arm in arm in the large room, 
feeling and expressing their gratification 
in view of their fine accommodations. The 
gasfitter was below, boring in the ceiling 
with a long slender augur. As the Prin- 
cipal and his lady were walking above, they 
heard the boring, and when directly over 
the place Mr Richardson stooped down to 
hear, and at that instant the small augur 
passed with some force from below, and not 
striking something solid, as was expected, 
came through the floor, and the point 
pierced the sound eye. In an instant he 
fell on his knees and exclaimed, 0 God! 
Lam blind!” and there, on his knees, com- 
mended himself, his wife, and his children 
to his Heavenly Father. He was then 
hopelessly blind. 

“ He was a thoroughly educated man and 
an accomplished musician, and had then 
several years’ experience as ateacher. Few 


men could be found who were more thor- 


oughly at home in all the studies usually 
pursued in the first-class seminaries of the 
country. He immediately determined to 

on his Institution, with the aid of 
Mrs. Richardson, who was qualified by 
character and education to be an admirable 
helper. He associated with themselves 
the very best teachers in the various de- 


its successful 


e should see. Not a jar or tremor 1 


aschool in this or y other State where 


the Semi- 
nary has always been high. The calamity 
which befell Mr. Richardson has seemed 
wonderfully to ripen and mature his reli- 
gious character, and his influence over his 
upils is becoming more and more Christ- 
ike. Not a session has passed since he 
became blind, during which more or less 
religious interest has not pervaded the 
Seminary, and many hopeful conversions 
have taken place. After giving a sketch 
of the founding of the Institution, and of 
istory for the last twenty 
years, Dr. McLean remarked as follows: 
‘When this laborious and — 
Principal, and his faithful companion an 
helper, contemplate the results of their 
toils for the last twenty years, they cannot 
refrain from blessing for what he has 
wrought by them.“ 


superior advantages are enjoyed. The 
} moral and religious character of 


TWO DEPLORABLE FACTS. 


UBLIC attention is at present oc- 
cupied by two signal facts—the 
frequency of enormous frauds, and the 
prevalence of disasters involving the 
sacrifice of life. The enormous frauds 
of young Ketchum, of New York, and 
other similar instances, afford sorrowful 
evidence of the depravity of the human 
heart, and the precipitous course of 
those who once deviate from the path 
of rectitude. None of these notorious 
defaulters had imagined their capability 
of crime when they first put forth their 


hand to do wrong: Sin once admitted 


to fellowship, is exacting in its démands; 
it ever requires a still further step in 
advance, until it hopelessly involves its 
dupes in ruin. Ambition, the love of 
gain, the pursuits of licentious gratifica- 
tion, have a like tendency downward, 
and the catastrophe must sooner or 
later come. We stand appalled at the 
fearful wreck of character; but how sel- 


dom is it seriously laid to heart that 


none are safe who are not in God’s holy 
keeping! 

In regard to the terrible slaughter on 
our railroads, to say nothing of steam- 
boats, we almost stand in doubt whether 
a discreet man should entrust his life to 
the employés of a railroad. The occur- 
rences of late, by which so many have 
lost their lives, can scarcely come under 
the category of aceidents—tbhey may 
rather be considered the legitimate re- 
sults of reckless management. When 
we know that ordinary care and fore- 
sight might prevent most of these disas- 
ters, it is surely time for stringent legis- 
lation to interpose for the protection of 
our citizens. 


A SECTARIAN STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY. 


CLERGYMAN of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, who has lately 

crossed the Isthmus of Panama, writes 
back as follows: 

„A fine Gothic church edifice has been 
erected at Aspinwall, at a cost of sixty 
thousand dollars. It is a really elegant 
structure, furnished with a small but excel- 
lent organ. In addition, the company. ap- 
propriate $2500 annually for the support of 
a minister. It is probably the first instance 
on record in which a railroad company have 
built a church and furnished a pastor for 
its employees. It deserves this special men- 
tion. The church was consecrated about 
two weeks since by an Episcopal Bishop. 
The chaplains heretofore have been a 
Methodist and a Presbyterian minister sue- 
cessively. The first Sunday out, on this 
side, I was invited by Captain Lapidge, our 
commander, to preach to the cabin passeu- 
gers. Ile informed me, also, that by a 
recent order of the company, it was made 
his duty to read the Episco — 
morning service, and I might, if I pleased, 
preach immediately thereafter. I acceded 
to this arrangement reluctantly, as the ser- 
vice is a long one. He read nearly the 
entire service, including two long chapters, 
the absolution and the benediction, but omit- 
ting the prayer for the President of the 
United States. I preached a short sermon, 
and after singing the doxology, again dis- 
missed the congregation with the bencdic- 
tion. 

“Ts it not a queer arrangement made 
by the P. M 8. 8. Company, which thus 
virtually excludes from their own church 
services all passengers except those of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and com pels 
observance of that or none’ It is a piece 
of intolerance and bigotry deserving severe 
rebuke. The Methodist and Presbyterian, 
and probably the Baptist Churches, have 
each sent more ministers, by far, over this 
line than the Episcopal Church. The pas. 
sengers who are of other than the Episcopal 
faith are far the more numerous. Why, 
then, this exclusiveness? If the order 
were that the Episcopal service should be 
read when there was no minister present to 
officiate, it might be well enough; gut to 
ignore and practically unchurch all Chris- 
tians and ministers except Protestant Epis- 
copalians, is an imposition which should 
not be practised by any American company 
or upon any American steamer. I should 
add that Captain Lapidge treated me very 
courteously, and expressed regret that his 
orders obliged him to officiate as he did. 
I ought perhaps to say, also, that his omis- 
sion of the prayer for the President was 
not, probably, from want of loyalty or from 
— to omit that particular prayer, but 

rom a desire to abridge the service, to 
leave the more time for me. 


— — 


Tux LArx Acrion.—The action of 
the last General Assembly in regard to 
the terms of re-admission of Presbyte- 
rians living at the South, has called 
forth a discussion which necessarily oc- 
cupies a prominent place in our paper. 
We believe it to be a legitimate subject 
of discussion, and one interesting in 
itself; and it is our wish that it should 
be fairly considered, and with all cour- 
tesy and good feeling. Until the matter 
is fully canvassed we shall keep open 
our columns, hoping that our lay as 
well as clerical readers will give a candid 
hearing. In our present number we 
have given a place to the somewhat 
extended communication of the Rev. 
Dr. Hoge, of Richmond, leaving the 
reader to form his own estimate of it. 
The explanation would be more readily 
received, had the tene of the Narrative, 
in, other respects, been less fierce and 
vituperative. 


Presbytery or Potomac.—We are 
informed that the notice by one of our 
correspondents, in a late number of the 
Presbyterian, of a called meeting of the 
Presbytery of Potomac, on September 6, 
was a mistake, no such meeting having 
been called. 


—— 


Draru or A Misstoxanx.— Tbe Rev. 
George Paull, one of the missionaries of 
our Church at Corsica, Africa, died 
lately of African fever. He was a 
young man of great promise as a mis- 
sionary and minister of Christ, and his 
early death will cause sorrow in many 
hearts. 


For the Presbyterian. | 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. 


Messrs. Editors—I observe among 
the arguments advanced in behalf of 
college endowments the fact that “they 
are the feeders of our Theological Semi- 
naries;“ and that to close our Church 
colleges, is to close or to cripple our 


Theological Seminaries, and along with 


them Old-school Presbyterian effort in 
the earth.” This is true and forcible. 
Colleges, pervaded and controlled by 
Christian principles, are of vital impor- 
tance. They not only fill our Semina- 
ties, but every profession and walk of 
life, with the savour of their healthful 
influence. We say God-speed to every 
effort to perfect their endowment. Let 
Lafayette, and Hanover, and Nassau be 
fully and speedily enriched with the 
gifts of a willing and appreciating pub- 
lic. Every argument for endowing the 
College affords a reason for endowing 
the Seminary. The success of the Theo- 
logical school is so essential to the aause 
of Christ, that colleges must be endowed ; 
and if so, much more the Seminary it- 
self. But another, and a fourth reason, 
peculiar to the Seminary at Princeton 
is, because some worthy young men of 
moderate means, or of no means, who 
are desirous of taking the course of 
study here, are compelled to go where 
living is cheaper, and greater pecuniary 
inducements are held out. This we know 
has been the case in years past, and it 
is the case to-day. Were it not for the 
relief afforded by gentlemen of enlarged 
benevolence in New York, to such as 
make their difficulties known, the num- 
ber of students would be annually less. 
The ability of this Institution should be 
such as to obviate the humiliating ne- 
cessity of these constantly recurring per- 
sonal appeals for small sums to meet 
cases of this kind. 

A fi/th reason is, because other Semi- 
naries, with half the number of students, 
are better endowed. There has been an 
almost criminal backwardness on the 
part of Princeton to ask for money. 
Others have reaped, where Princeton 
has been left to glean. The Church at 
large does not know, as it should know, 
what the Seminary needs, nor even 
what the Seminary is. I am confident 
that there are congregations less than 
fifty miles distant, in which not one 
in a hundred knows the difference be- 
tween Princeton College and Princeton 
Theological Seminary. And that, not 
from any fault ‘of theirs, but simply be- 
cause the Institutions have never ap- 
peared before them. The churches 
must be taught that it is their Semi- 
nary, from which they are to look for 
the ministry of the word, and fo which 
they are to pray that, in obedience to a 
divine call, the willing footsteps of their 
sons may bs directed. That this school 
of the prophets, which stands second to 
none in the world, is their own Institu- 
tion, to be fostered and sustained by 
them until the last reaper, with flashing 
sickle, has gone forth into the harvest. 
The Seminaries of New England and of 
New York are better known in their 
respective spheres, and in the churches 
they represent, than this one in its 
sphere, and consequently they are better 
sustained. This, I apprehend, is one of 
the objects had in view, by the Assem- 
bly in authorizing the appointment of 
an agent to visit the churches—to 
bring to the knowledge of the people 
the fact that their own favourite Semi- 
nary is among the most poorly endowed 
Theological schools in this country, 
notwithstanding its influence is confes- 
sedly twice as great as that of others 
which have never had more than half 
as many names upon their catalogues. 
We hope the time bas come when the 
Presbyterian Church will roll away this 
reproach, and by a prompt and liberal 
response to this appeal of the Assembly, 
put this Seminary in a position to ac- 
complish her work without embarrass- 
ment, and with constantly enlarging 
prospects of usefulness. H. A. H. 


— — 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN, ] 


Iowa Gir, Aug. 23, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—Last Sabbath was 
u joyful day to the good people com. 
posing the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian church of Lowa City, for 
then were they permitted to dedicate to 
God their new sanctuary. Long had 
they laboured, and often had their hopes 
been deferred. Years bad passed since 
they laid the foundations of the now 
completed house of worship; and they 
seemed truly grateful to the Great Giver 
that he had enabled them to enter at 
last, as worshippers, the spacious and 
beautiful sanctuary they had so long 
been labouring to erect. Rational ex- 
pressions of prayer and praise are now 
heard where, for years, no other than 
the irrational song of the birds rose to 
reach the ear of the Infinite Creator— 
“for there the swallow had found her 
nest.” The day was remarkably fine, 
and every part of the new sanctury was 
densely filled with worshippers—I trust 
most were so indeed. 

The South Presbyterian (New-school), 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 
Hubard, and the- Methodist congrega- 
tion, had, with a very fraternal spirit, 
united with the congregation who, for 
the first time, worship in their new 
church; and the whole Christian com- 
munity seemed to rejoice in the comple- 
tion of a work that had long been de- 
layed. A number of ministers were 
present. The sermon on the occasion, 
which was, in the opinion of the writer, 
exceedingly appropriate and excellent, 
was preached by the Rev. R. C. Mat- 
thews, D. D., of Monmouth, III. I have 
not room for any analysis of the Doctor’s 
sermon that would do justice to it, and 
therefore will not attempt to describe it. 
Long may he be spared to edify the 
ehureh by bis clear, faithful, and affec- 
tionate presentations of divine truth. 
The pastor, Rev. S. M. Osmond, before 
offering the dedicatory prayer, made a 
brief statement with reference to the 
history of the church, of which the fol- 
lowing were the principal facts, viz:— 
About a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since the organization of this church. 
Expecting, at some fature day, to pre- 
sent a more minute history of its che- 
quered and eventful career, the speaker 
said he would only refer to the more 
prominent facts with reference to the 
external sanctuary. The organization 
took place in 1840. Some time after 
this, under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. 
Hummer, a church edifice was com- 
menced; but in 1849 it had not been 
completed, and such was the condition 
of the church, owing to losses and other 
circumstances, that a re-organization be- 
dame necessary, which was effected that 
year under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. 
Hazard. Some time afterward the edi- 


— 


fice was completed. It was a comforta- 
ble and sufficiently commodious brick 
building. In 1856 this building was 
repaired and much improved, but imme- 
diately following the completion of these 
improvements it was destroyed by fire. 
Thus suddenly were the fair prospects 
of the church, for increased useful- 
ness, beclouded. The eongregation was 
again homeless. The calamity occur- 
red under the ministry of the Rev. F. 
A. Shearer. Not yielding to these dis- 
couragements, pastor and people, with 
renewed energy, addressed themselves 
to the work of restoration. A new edi- 
fice, on a larger scale, was at once pro- 
jected. The walls of this house were 
erected during the following year. Then 
other and greater trials were found to 
be in store. The financial disaster of 
1857 swept over the West, leaving 
many sad wrecks in its ruinous course. 
From this cause, and others equally 
calamitous, this afflicted church greatly 
suffered. Its work of restoration and 
enlargement was arrested; profound dis- 
couragement, for a season, prevailed; 
the prospect of utter bankruptcy, and 
the forfeiture of their property, stared 
the congregation in the face. But help 
was provided in the hour of need. 
Under the ministry of the Rev. O. O. 
McClean, whose vigorous efforts were 
heartily seconded by the congregation, 
the work was resumed. And here, the 
pastor said, grateful record should be 
made of those individuals who so gen- 
erously aided the church in this hour of 
sore trial. They should ever be re- 
garded as its benefactors. Thus, by 
the noble generosity of friends at home 
and abroad, the threatening clouds were 
driven back, and light again beamed in 
upon the now cheered congregation. 
Having secured a comfortable place for 
worship—the basement of their new 
church—continued prosperity has been 
granted them, until now, in the good 
providence of God, they have the privi- 
lege of worshipping Him in their main 
audience-room, which is, I think, unsur- 
passed by any similar room in the State, 
in its chaste beauty and general arrange- 
ments. The ladies of the congregation 
provided its handsome furniture, at a 
cost of twelve hundred dollars. The 
children of the Sabbath-school purchased. 
the Bible, and Psalm and Hymn-book— 
both of the most elegant style. 

A liberal collection was taken, and 
since, by the sale of pews, provision is 
made to meet all the liabilities of the 
congregation. 

The sermon in the evening was preach- 
ed by the Rev. W. E. Ijams, pastor of 
the Danville Presbyterian church, Penn- 
sylvania. This place was Mr. Ijam’s 
home for some time, while he had 
charge of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
and here he has many warm friends 
and is generally beloved. This week 
he returns to his labours in Pennsylva- 
nia. Our friends in Iowa City have 
not yet completed their work. The 
tower of their church has been carried 
no farther up than the roof. Its com- 
pletion will add much to the external 
beauty of their edifice, and it is to be 
hoped that ere long they may be able 
to put the cap-stone in its place. They 
have n very efficient Board of Trustees, 
who have been indefatigable, especially 
Henry Murry, M.D., who has given 
much valuable time to the work already 
accomplished. Should there be delay 
ere the external structure rise higher, 
may there be no delay on the part of 
this church and all around it, in seeking 
a more elevated tone of piety and devo- 
tion, constrained by more ardent love 
of the Master. ° 

There are other important items, of 
which I had intended to speak in this 
communication, but it has been unduly 
prolonged already, and they must be 
passed for the present, if not altogether. 

West oF THE Misstssrprt. 


— lr 
For the Presbyterian. 


DR. LANDIS’S RESIGNATION. 

Messrs. Editors—I have observed 
several inaccuracies in some of the very 
kind notices of myself by the press since 
I left the army; and, in order that they 
may be corrected, solicit a place in your 
columns for my letter of resignation as 
chaplain, and for an abstract of its en- 
dorsement. The letter was handed in 
two days before I had received any 
information of the action of the General 
Assembly, referred to by Colonel Mer- 
rill in the endorsement, and in little 
over a week later the resignation was 
accepted by General Thomas. 


Truly yours, R. W. IL. 
Frankford, Philade!phia, Aug. 25, 1865. 


Caur Tuomas, near Chattanooga, Tenn., } 


June 9th, 1865. 
Lisurenanr Wooprvrr, 
Adjutant of Régiment, Merrill’s Horse. 

Sir—I bave the honour to lay before you 
pe request for permission to resign the office 
which I sustain aa chaplain of the regiment. 

When, by the unanimous request of the 
officers of the regiment, I became its chaplain, 
our beloved country was entering upon that 
gigantic struggle which involved her national 
existence, and of which, by the goodness of 
God, we have lived to witness the auspicious 
results; and in the securing of which results 
we, as & regiment, have been enabled to per- 
form no unimportant part. Unassociated as 
we have mostly been with other military 
bodies, we were a little army within our- 
selves; and our severe and perilous services 
(they are now a — of the history of our 
country) have tended only to unite us more 
and more firmly in the bonda of fraternal 
friendship. The years of my connection with 
the regiment in its noble struggles fur the hal- 
lowed cause of freedom and our country, I 
Shall over remember amongst the happiest of 
my life; and it is with no little gratification 
that I look back and remember that no occur- 
rence has ever taken place to interrupt that 
kindly feeling with which at the first I was 
welcomed to your midst. The officers have 
always evinced a readiness the most prompt 
and kind to aid mein carrying out my plans 
for the good of the men; and in all my visits 
to the men, I have always been welcomed by 
them with true and andiminished *cordiality 
and attention; and even when duty has re- 

uired of me to administer reproof or rebuke, 
though sometimes it was necessary to exer- 
cise no little severity,) it has invariably been 
received with a respect and kindness which 
have only tended to deepen my personal re- 
gard for all concerned, 

The memories of our companionship are 
very dear to me, and must continue to be so; 
and in them is associated not only that por- 
tion of the regiment still in the field, and 
which has survived these yoars of suffering 
and carnage, and those whose term of service 
has expired, or who from wounds and pros- 
trated health have been obliged to leave the 
service, but our heroic and mart 
dead—those alike who have died in hospital 
or fallen in the field; and, in reviewing the 
past, my sole regret is, that I have not been 
able to accomplish far more than I have done 
for the heroic and patriotic band who have 
been my companions through the war. 

I need not assure you that I should rejoice 
to be able to continue your companion daring 
any other services which the governmont may 
assign you to; but, not to speak of the state 
of my health, which, by the unaccustomed 
wear and tear of these years of warfare, now 
requires a season of recuperation and repose, 
there are other duties devolving upon me as a 
labourer in the vineyard of our blessed Lord 
and Master which must now claim my atten- 
tion. For these reasons, which [am assured 
you will appreciate, I hereby present the 
request afuresaid, that I be permitted now to 
resign the chaplaincy. And I may add, as I 
do with the —2 of my heart, as 


— — — 


m unceasing prayer since my connection 
with the ment hee been, hat the Great 
and Good Being who has ever sustained us, 
would nerve us for, and sustain and direct us 
in the contlict in which we have been 
engaged; and also aid you all to unite the 
service of your country with the service of 
Christ; so I shall continue to implore Him 
that, on returning home from the scenes of 
war, every one of you may become his follow- 
ers, and be made partakers of the redemption 
parchased by the Saviour’a atoning blood. 
Ihave the honour to be most respectfally 
your obedient servant, 
Rovert W. Lots, 
Chaplain of Regiment. 


( ENDORSEMENT.) 


Heapguarrers, Horse, } 
Chattanooga, Tenn. June 11, 1866. 

(Hereby Forwarded, Approved, for Acceptance.) 
This officer has faithfully discharged his 
duty for nearly four years, and is now just 
informed of his election to the Chair of The- 
ology in Danville Theological Seminary, &e. 
This tender of a new and useful position from 
such a body as the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
should be allowed to be accepted, especially 

as the war has practically closed. 
(Signed, ) Lose MERRILL, 

Colonel Commanding Merrill's Horse. 


— 
For the Presbytorian. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


On the first Sabbath in July, a com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of St. Paul 
installed the Rev. Charles Thayer as 
pastor of Vermillion church, Dakota 
county, Minnesota. The Lord’s Supper 
was administered in the afternoon. The 
occasion was one of deep interest. The 
little church immediately commenced an 
effort to erect a house of worship. 

The installation of the Rev. William 
W. Newell, Jr., as pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Wappinger’s Falls, New 
York, took place August 23d. The 
sermon on the occasion was by the Rev. 
Dr. Newell, of New York, father of the 
pastor, whose earnest counsels to his 
first-born were that his ministry should 
be directed to the great work of saving 
souls. Charge to the pastor by the 
Rev. F. R. Masters, and to the people 
by the Rev. J. K. Wight. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


IS IT TRUE OR FALSE? 


Messrs. Editors—As you published a 
letter from me in relation to North 
Carolina a few weeks since, I will be 
obliged to you if you will give this an 
insertion in your next. 

There have been recently many ru- 
mours in the leading journals of the 
North, about the “fearful stale of 
affairs” in the South, and in North 
Carolina in particular. It is stated that 
the rebel element is strong and active 
there—that terrible things will be done 
when our troops are withdrawn, Ke. I 
wish to say that I have mingled freely 
with gentlemen from that State for the 
last month. They are coming from 
there nearly every day. They hear or 
know nothing of these rumours until 
they see them in our papers There is 
no foundation, in fact, for them; every 
thing is quiet and peaceful there. They 
are gotten up for political effect, to serve 
during the present canvass; nothing 
more. ‘They are paraded through the 
Northern papers seemingly to impress 
the government with the importance of 
keeping a military force there. 

J. Burrs, 
State Chaplain Ath N. J. S. Vols. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SAVANNAIT, MISSOURI. 


Messrs. Edilors—I have at length 
reached home, after an absence of near- 
ly three months, soliciting aid to re-build 
our Zion, and rear anew its broken 
walls. Soon after I entered the State 
of Missouri I heard of the death of our 
beloved elder, Hamilton Smith, M.D. 
He was a member of the late General 
Assembly at Pittsburg; he has gone to 
join the “General Assembly” above. 
With sadness we address ourselves to 
our work of re-building our Church. 
Will not our brethren who have so 
kindly encouraged us to hope, be 
prompt with their assistance; and the 
Lord will remember those who lend the 
helping hand in our distress ? 

W. M. Srryxer. 

Savannah, Mo., Aug. 10th, 1865. 

— — 


The Conſessional in the English Church. 


Some months ago quite a noise 
was made by the discovery that some 
of the Puseyite priests of the Angli- 
ean Church were hearing confessions 
and granting absolution, much after the 
Roman Catholic fashion, and motions 
were made in Parliament looking to- 
wards an investigation of the matter. 
It seems, however, that this is one of 
the points in which the English Church 
was not reformed. A London letter- 
writer says: 

It turns out that in the matter of con- 
fession, the High-church party has the 
best of it. The law in respect to it was 
not reformed at the Reformation, and it is 
hard to see what was, except property and 
the prerogatives of the crown. We have 
an English Benedictine preaching in Lon- 
don, and English nunneries are multiply- 
ing. I met nine nice-looking Anglican 
nuns in a bunch the other day, on a rail- 
way. The no-popery papers rave, but they 
cannot stop the tendency in that direc- 
tion.” 

— 


The Case of Turkish Protestants. 


We deeply regret to learn, says the 
Evangelical Christendom, that the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants still continues in 
Turkey. The letter of our Constantinople 
correspondent contains several affecting in- 
stances of the grievous hardships with 
which a profession of the gospel.is accom- 
panied in that country, and it is the more 
painful to reflect that in every case the per- 
secution is set on foot by other Christian 
sects—the Roman Catholics or the Arme- 
nians—and that the Turks are but the 
blind agents of their will. In another mat- 
ter there is ground for congratulation. It 
will, perhaps, be remembered ‘that Stepan 
Effendi, the civil representative of the 
Protestant commurity, had been, there 


was reason to believe, bought over by the. 


other communities to betray, or at least to 
neglect, the interests of his constituents; 
and a scheme was set on foot to raise 4 sum 
of money to induce him to resign his ap- 
pointment. The money was raised; and the 
wily Effendi endeavoured to get it into his 
hands without resigning; and, failing in 
this object, he sued the holder of the sum, 
a native Protestant, for what he called the 
debt, and had influence enough with the 
Turkish authorites to have him cast into 
prison. Through the influence of Mr. 
Stuart, our Charge d’Affaires, he was re- 
leased; and matters remained in this state 
till the return of Sir. Henry Bulwer to his 
post, when, calculating ov his connivance, 
Stepan renewed his suit against the holder 
of the money. He was disappointed, how- 
ever. Sir 2 

matter as Mr. Stuart; the prosecution 
failed; and there is now a good prospect of 
the removal of Stepan from the post he 80 
unworthily holds. 


ry took the same view of the 


September 2, 1865. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CUNSERVING SLAVERY. 


Ricuwonp, Va., Aug. 23, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—During the sessions of 
the General Assembly at Pittsburg, refer- 
ence was frequently made to a statement 
that it was the avowed mission of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the South to conserve 
the institution of slavery. Two articles 
have also been published in the /reshyte- 
rian on the same subject, the one a com- 
munication, and the other an editorial; 
varying, indeed, in their historical account 
of the matter, but agreeing in the position 
that our General Assembly had committed 
itself to the deolaration that such was the 
mission of the Southern Church. Vour 
paper also contains an extract from the 
Princeton Review, in which it is said: It 
is enough to humble the whole Christian 
world to hear our Presbyterian brethren in 
the South declaring that the great mission 
of the Southern Church was to conserve 
the system of African slavery. Since the 
death of Christ no such dogma stains the 
record of an ecclesiastical body.“ 

So entirely satisfied am [ that the misap. 
prehensions which have extensively pre- 
vailed at the North in relation to this 
matter may be removed by a fair and 
candid statement of the facts of the case, 
that I ask the opportunity of presenting 
them in the Presbyterian, together with 
such explanations as may serve to set the 
subject in its proper light, believing that 
all lovers of truth and justice desire correct 
information with regard to a topie about 
which go much interest has been mani- 
fested., 

Some recent indications encourage me to 
hope that the timeis at hand when subjects 
uffeeting the honour of our common Chris. 
tianity may be discussed in a fraternal 
spirit, free from the influence of passion 
and prejudice; and that the truth, come 
from what quarter it may, will be welcomed 
by all just and impartial men. To such | 
beg leave to address myself. 

On the final day of the sessions of the 
General Assembly which met in Charlotte, 
North Carolina—of which | was a mem 
ber—and among the last items of business, 
the Narrative on the Stato of Religion was 
read and adopted. In that Narrative, as 
you correctly state, the oft quoted phrase 
in regard to conserving slavery, did occur. 
I have now some considerativas to present 
in reference to it which may enable your 
readers to judge how much weight should 
be attached to the charge that our General 
Assembly has committed itself to a policy 
so utterly foreign to the great end for 
which an ecclesiastical court is constituted. 

1. The Narrative was adopted not oaly 
on the eve of the adjournment of the As- 
sembly, but under circumstances of great 
excitement, peculiarly calculated to distract 
thé attention of the members from the few 
remaining items of business not disposed 
of. Despatches had just been received, 
giving account of the great conflict pro- 
gressing in Spotsylvania; railroad commu- 
nication had been interrupted in Virginia 
and the South-west, and, in addition to the 
usual impatience of members of the As- 
sembly at the close of the sessions, there 
was the superadded fear, on the part of 


‘many, of not being able to reach home 


until after a detention of unknown dura- 
tion. The result proved that these fears 
had not been unfounded. Some were un- 
able to secure passage on the trains leaving 
Charlotte; others, who got off, were de- 
tained at various points on the railroads, 
which were used for the transportation of 
troops, and for other military purposes ; 
and it was while the whole community was 
thus agitated that the Assombly closed its 
sessions, scarcely a quorum being present. 
This accounts for what 1 know to be true, 
that several of the members of that Assem- 
bly neither knew nor believed that any 
such phrase as that of “couserving slavery” 
occurred in any paper adopted by that bod : 
until attention was called to it by the de- 
bates in your Assembly at Pittsburg. 

Your correspondent imputes this ignor 
ance to convenient “obliviousness.”” The 
imputation is an unjust and unmanly one. 
When have Southern Presbyterians ever 
given evidence of such a craven spirit as 
would induce them to cover up any of their 
ecclesiastical doings? 148 not believe that 
such an insinuation will find favour among 
right-minded and right-hearted men at the 
North, however much they may condemn 
us on other accounts. : 

2. It is, unfortunately, too much the 
case that the phraseology of Narratives on 
the State of Religion is not ordinarily 
scanned with much attention in our eecle- 
siastical courts. They contain information 
with which most of the members are already 
familiar; and, not embracing controverted 
topies, are not listened to with a critical 
ear. Nor is the Narrative the place where 
the judgments of an ecclesiastical body, 
especially in reference to an important 
question, about which difference of opinion 
is likely to prevail, ordinarily appear. 
Hence they do not command the attention 
to which they are entitled. This is to be 
deplored. We ought to feel a deeper in- 
terest in a paper which sums up what is 
most whats in relation to the state of 
the Church, than in the most exciting over- 
ture on the “State of the Country.” But 
owing to the low state of piety in our hearts, 
sometimes we do not. It was our fault if 
we did not listen as we should have done 
to the reading of our Narrative. Iwas one 
of many who did not know that any thing 
in reference to conserving slavery was in- 
troduced into any paper we adopted, until 
I searched the Minutes of our Assembly 
after reading the debates in yours; and the 
only explanation I have to make of such 
inattention is found in what I have now 
stated, together with the distracting influ- 
ence referred to, arising out of the excite- 
ment which pervaded the Assembly, and 
the whole community, when the telegraph 
flashed the news of the tremendous conflict 
in progress between Generals Lee and 
Grant—when Richmond was the prize at 
stake. 

3. It may be observed, too, that had the 
phrase in question been deliberately adop- 
ted, it would not necessarily have been in 
the sense attached to it by those who have 
so bitterly denounced it. There is a vast 
difference between conserving slavery in 
the sense of 1 it, and the sense 
of keeping it from working evil results, 
and making the best of what already ex- 
ists, or, as the Narrative expresses it, 
„making it a blessing both to master and 
slave.” In an argument like this, I could 
not descend to a quibble about phraseology, 
or seek any advantage which might be 
gained from a doubtful etymology. In- 
deed, I believe that ordinary usage estab- 
lishes the meaning of conserve, in a sense 
different from that implied by the writer 
of the Narrative; still, it is but justice to 
him to say, that there is another and dif- 
ferent sense from the popular one, in which 
the word has been used by those who have 
employed it in the same connection. 

But, I repeat, I am not discussing a 
lexical question. I am only stating that 
the word conserve, applied to slavery, may 
have the meaning 1 have indicated; and 
that in this sense I believe the writer of 
the Nurrative used it, whether etymologi- 
cally correct or not. My only point is 
this—that those who use a word of doubt- 
ful ‘meaning, have a right to define the 
sense in which they use it, and should not 
be held accountable fur any other sense. 
At the same time I frankly say, that I 
regret that such a phrase should be found 
in our Narrative, or any where else in our 
Minutes, since it has been so much mis- 
represented, and now calls for so much 
explanation; and I am sure that, had it 
arrested attention at the time, it would 
have been objected to, or stgickan out, or 
modified so as not to be misunderstood. 

4. Lam persuaded of this, because first, 
if our Assembly had wished to make a 
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new deliverance on the subject f slavery, 
it would not have selected the N .rrative as 
the medium; and second, | use there 
was no reason whatsoeyecr ' ..duce the 


and — com- 

mittee, of which Dr. Thornwell was chair- 
man—a paper which had been for three 
days on the docket, and which was not 
only unanimously adopted, but, to give it 
special distinctness and solemnity, was 
signed by the Moderator and members 
present. Moreover, three thousand copies 
of this address were published in pamphlet 
form. It was also published in five Pres- 
ian newspapers, and much pains taken 

to disseminate it through the United 
States. Now, one-half of that document is 
taken up in expressing the views of the 
Church on the subjedt of slavery, 


and although many of your readers must 


have seen it at the time, yet, to refresh 
their memories, and for the information of 
those who never saw it, I to make 


. such extracts as will serve, I trust, to set 


~. 


the matter at rest among all candid and 
impartial men as to the real position of our 
General Assembly on the subject of sla- 
yery, and its great “mission” as a branch 
of the Church of Christ. 

Says the address: —“ In the first place, 
we would have it distinctly understood 
that, in our ecclesiastical capacity, we are 
neither the friends nor the foes of slavery ; 
that is to say, we have no commission 
either to te or abolish it. The 
policy of its existence or non-existence is a 

uestion which exclusively belongs to the 
State. We have no right, as a Church, to 


enjoin it as a duty, or to condemn it as a 


sa. Our business is with the duties 
which spring from the relation. These 
duties we are to proclaim and enforce 
with spiritual sanctions. The social, civil, 
political problems connected with this 
great subject transcends our sphere, as God 
has not entrusted to his Church the organi- 
zation of society, the construction of gov- 
ernments, nor the allotment of individuals 
to their various stations. This position is 
impregnable, unless it can be shown that 
slavery is a sin.“ “In answering. this 
question, as a Church, let it be distinctly 
borne in mind that the only rule of judg- 
meht is the written word of God. The 
Church knows nothing of the intuitions of 
reason, or the deductions of philosophy, 
except those re-produced in the sacred 


canon. 

The address then goes on to argue at 
length the proposition that “ Moses and 
the apostles alike sanctioned the relation of 
slavery.” This was no new argument in 
the Presbyterian Church. As long ago as 
1836 the Princeton Review held language 
like this:—“The fact that the Mosaic 
stitutions recognized the lawfulness of 
slavery, is a point too plain to need proof, 
and is almost universally admitted. Our 
argument from this acknowledged fact is, 
that if God allowed slavery to exist, if he 
directed how slaves might be lawfull 
acquired, and how they were to be treated, 
it is vain to contend that slaveholding is a 
sin, and yet profess reverence for the 
Scripture.” 

In 1838 it delivers itself thus:—* As 
nothing can be plainer than that slave- 
holders were admitted to the Christian 
Church by the inspired Apostles, the advo- 
cates of this doctrine (that slavcholding is 
a sin) are brought into direct collision with 
the Scriptures. This leads to one of the 
most dangerous evils connected with the 
whole system, viz: a disregard of the au- 
thority of God's word, a setting up of a 
different and higher standard of truth and 
duty, and a proud and confident wresting 
of Boriptare to prove their own purposes. 
The history of interpretation furnishes no 
examples of more wilful and violent per- 
versions of the sacred text than are to bt 
found in the writings of the abolitionists. 
They seem to consider themselves above 
the Scriptures; and when they put them- 
selves above the law of God, it is not won- 
derful that they should disregard the laws 
of men.” And in 1864, although the Me- 
view makes a careful distinction between 
“ slaveholding” and “that concrete sys- 
tem of slavery which has existed at the 
South,” justifying the former and con- 
demning the latter, yet it still says “their 
doctrine (that of the abolitionists, techni- 
cally so called,) as palpably in opposition 
to the teachings of the Scriptures, both in 

‘Old and New Testaments, cannot be 
maintained in consistency with due subjec- 
tion to God’s word. The fact is undeniable 
that slaveholdérs were received into com- 
munion with the Christian Church. For 
any man, therefore, to assume the ground 
that slave-hulders should not be received 
into the Church, or that all slaveholding 
is sinful, is to place himself above the 
Bible. It matters not from what motives 
this is done. It is as much the expression 
of an unbelieving spirit as the rejection of 
the doctrine of the incarnation, because we 
cannot understand it; or the denial of the 
doctrine of the endless future punishment 
of the finally impenitent, because we cannot 
reconcile it with infinite benevolence. We 
are Christians, and must submit our faith 
and practice to the supreme authority of 
the word of God.“ 

“Tt is especially important, in times of 
great public excitement, that good men 
should be on their guard, and not allow 
themselves to adopt principles, or use ex- 
pressions, which bring them in Contact 
with the Holy Seriptures, the only infalli- 
ble standard of moral and religious truth 

In harmony with the foregoing senti- 
ments was the position unanimously taken 
by the Synod of Virginia in 1836, in a 
paper written by the Rev. George A. Bax- 
ter, D.D.; and, I may add, the position 
assumed by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in 1845, when it de- 
clared—“ Since Christ and his apostles did 
not make the holding of slaves a bar to 
communion, we, as a Court of Christ, have 
no authority to do so. Since they did not 
attempt to remove it by legislation, we have 
no authority to legislate on the subject.” 


Again, the address of the Southern 
General Assembly says:—“ Are we not 
right, in view of the preceding considcra- 
tions, in remitting the social, civil, and 
political problems connected with slavery 
to the State? Is it not a subject, save in 
the moral duties which spring from it, 
which lies beyond the province of the 
Church? Have we any right to make it 
an element in judging of Christian charac- 
ter? Are we not treading in the footsteps 
of the flock . I s it not enough for us 
to labour and pray, in our lot, that all men 
may be saved, withoyt meddling, as a 
Church, with the technical distinctions of 
their civil life?” 

Such, Messrs. Editors, whatever may 
have been the opinions of individuals in 
the South, or their expression of them, is 
the view of our ecclesiastical courts, speak- 
ing as such, of their proper attitude in 
to slavery. 


It is very illogical to argue, as has been 
done, that because men of strong views on 
this subject have expressed themselves em- 
— „that they thereby committed 
the ecclesiastical courts of which they may 


at times have been members. They did 


not commit any one but themselves. In 
the very sermon which Dr. Palmer preached 
in New Orleans in 1860, from which ex- 
tracts were made in the Assembly at Pitts- 
burg, he says:—“ I sincerely pray God that 
I may be forgiven if I have misapprehended 
the daty incumbent = me to-day; for I 


have ascended this pulpit under the agita- 


tion natural to one who is about to deviate 
from the settled policy of his public life. 
It is my purpose—nof as your organ, com- 
promitting you, whose opinions are, for the 


most part, unknown to me—but on my sole 
rexponsibility, to speak of the question of 
the day.”” ‘he point under discussion is 
«wt what any man may have said, however 
distinguixhed he may be; nor what any 
number of wen, speaking for themselves, 
may have said; but what did the Assembly, 
in its @cclesiastical capacity, say, when it 
had the whole subject of slavery under 
consideration, and made its formal deliver- 
ance in regard to it. And in view of these 
facts, let just mon judge whether it is fair 
to seize upon @ single ph 
too, of doubtful interpretation—occurring 
in a paper in which no ecclesiastical court 
would make a deliverance of its views on 
such a subject, adopted at the close of its 
sessions, in a time of unprecedented excite- 
ment, and make that the solemn declaration 
of the mission of the Southern Church, in 
contradiction to its own unequivocal an- 
nouncement to the world that, ecclesiasti- 
cally, it had no commission either to propa- 
gate or abolish slavery; and no right thus 
to transcend its sphere, inasmuch as God 
had not entrusted to his Church the or- 
ganization of society, the construction of 
governments, or the allotments of individ- 
uals to their various stations. , 

Dr. Thornwell, the writer of the Ad- 
dress, not only disavowed that it was the 
mission of the Southern Church to congerve 
slavery, in the sense of perpetuating it, but 
he did not individually anticipate or desire 
its perpetuation. This is a fact for which 
I am indebted to — says, in 
the Repertory for July, It is not 
many years since he (Dr. Thornwell) said 
to us that slavery was a low state of civili- 
zation, and must of necessity come to an 
end.” Let us hope then that, after all, 
“the whole Christiau world will not have 
cause to humble itself because of a “ mis. 
sion” which our Assembly never undertook. 
Let us hope, too, that the whole Christian 
world will not have occasion to humble 
itself, because great and men persist 
in charging à brunch of the Church of 
Christ with a policy which it disavows 

While slavery existed, it was our prayer, 
and study, and effort, to be useful to the 
coloured people. Four hundred thousand 
church-members bear some testimony to the 
success of the evangelical denominations in 
the South in bringing our former servants 
into the fold of Christ. In these labours 
the Presbyterian Church shared, and grate- 
fully acknowledges the Divine blessing on 
her toils. And now that slavery is dead, 
it is still our wish to be useful to our 
coloured friends; and perhaps we feel as 
deep an interest in their welfare as those 
who do not live among them, and who have 
not as many reasons as ourselves to desire 
their improvement. 

As citizens, it is our purpose to be loyal 
to the constitution of the country; and, as 
Presbyterians, to be loyal to “ Christ’s 
crown and covenant.” If we maintain our 
ecclesiastical lines unbroken, it will not be 
with the design of meddling with social or 
political questions, which lie beyond the 
pale of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. We do 
not propose to discipline men who have 
either “countenanced the rebellion” or 
fought in the Federal ranks, provided the 
give evidence of repentance toward God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; be- 
lieving, with Dr. Hodge, that “the Assem- 
bly bas no right to alter the constitutional 
terms of membership,“ and that “ a man’s 
taking the wrong side in a civil war is no 
proof that he is not a Christian.” 

Nor have we any intention of exclading 
from our communion any one because 
his peculiar views on the subject of slavery, 
especially as, since its overthrow, this is 
no longer a practical question—agrecing 
again with Dr. Hodge, that as “the United 
States authorities require of those who par- 
ticipated in the rebellion no expression of 
contrition, no renunciation of political theo- 
ries, no avowal of approbation of the mea- 
sures of the government for the preserva 
tion of the Union and the abrogation of 
slavery, but the simple promise of obedi- 
ence to the laws and allegiance to the 
government, it seems rather incongruous 
that a church court should assume to be 
more loyal than the government which it 
desires to support. 

And so desirous are we to confine our 
“mission” to matters pertaining to the 
kingdom of Christ, that we do not intend 
to make any deliverance to our candidates 
for the ministry, either as to the true or 
“erroneous interpretation of the doctrine of 
State rights, agreeing with Dr. Hodge 
once more, that “we have no security for 


liberty of conscience, no protection from 


the tyranny of casual majorities, if the prin- 
ciple be once admitted that the Assembly 
can make any thing beyond what the con- 
stitution prescribes, a condition either of 
admission into the ministry of our Church, 
or of continuance in it. This is too plain 
to be questioned.“ 

But we have a “ mission,“ and I trust 
it is that pointed out in the close of Dr. 
Palmer’s noble sermon, preached at the 
opening of the Assembly in Augusta, Geor- 
gia, in 1861. Says he:—“ Do we under- 
stand, fathers and brethren, the mission of 
the Church given to us here to execute? 
It is to lift up throughout the world our 
testimony for the Headship of Christ. 
Above all, it is ours to bear aloft the Re- 
deemer’s cross, and, with finger ever point- 
ing, to say with John the Baptist on the 
banks of the Jordan, ‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sins of the world.’ 
May He who wears the crown make us feel 
the power of that cross. Brethren, we have 
to-day been gazing into Heaven after our 
ascended Lord. From his gracious throne 
He unfolds the sacred parchment on which 
our charter and commission are engrossed : 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’ With pathetic 
gesture he points over mountains, and con- 
tinents, — seas, to the other sheep which 
are not of this fold,’ wandering on the bleak 
heather, under the dark star of some idol 
god. Sinking personal ambition, and for- 
getful of sectional aggrandizement, let us 
strive to equip the Church with the neces- 
sary agencies for the prosecution of her 
solemn work. Let us build her towers and 
establish her bulwarks just where the most 
effective assaults may be made upon the 
kingdom of Satan; that her ‘righteousness 
may go forth as brightness, and her salva- 
tion as a lamp that burneth;’ and Zion 
become ‘a crown of glory—a royal diadem 
in the hand of our God.“ 

Moses D. Hoar. 


The Festive and the Austere Missionary. 


We clip the following, which such of our 
readers as have ever stopped at Athens for 
any length of time will recognize as entire- 
ly true, from the correspondence of a prom- 
inent daily paper at the West: 

“At Athens, the capital of Greece, we 
have two American missionaries, Rev. Dr. 
Hill and Dr. Jonas King. Mr. Hill, 
though seventy years old, is stilla gay New 
York Episcopalian, fond of socicty and of 
all the good things of this world. Dr. 
King is a stern Puritan, as austere as Hill 
is sociable. The modern Athenians, who 
have preserved a good deal of the humour 
which distinguished their ancestors in the 
times of Aristophanes, are very much 
amused at the contrast bétween the two 
American missionaries, and have recently 
expressed their feelings in a caricature, rep- 
resenting Dr. King solemnly administering 
religious truth to a Greek kneeling before 
him in devout contrition, while Dr, Hill 
sits at the other end of the room entertain- 
ing his guests with sparkling French cham- 
pague. Both men are, however, popular 
in Athens. Dr. King’s Calvinistie the- 
ology is , and Dr. Hill's jovial 
disposition is relished. Dr. Hill and his 
wife, whose maiden name was Mulligan, 
have done much by their excellent female 
seminary to raise the standard of education 
— ladies of Athens; and this hav- 


ing been brought to the knowledge of the 
English government, the late Karl of Aber- 
deen caused Dr. Hill to be »ppointed ehap- 
lain of the British embas:y. The most in- 
teresting religious character of Athens, 
however, is Dr. Kalopothakis, a Spartan by 
birth, and a graduate of Andover, who 
— a weekly paper, in which he 

iffuses with great ability and great moral 
enthusiasm the principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty vad the noblest characteristics 
of Protestant religion. Though hostile to 
the Greek Church, there is no person more 
universally respected in Athens than Dr. 
Kalopothakis. His wife is a Massachu- 


. Ral obliged th 

opothakis was 
— to perform all the mechanical 

incident to the issue of his paper 
when he commenced it. Now, however, 
through the contributions of one or more 
of our merchants, he is enabled to employ 
a compositor, and of course make his paper 
all the more efficient in spreading right 
principles both in Church and State. 
N F. Evangelist. 
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Aews of the Churches. 


Presbyterian (New-school. ) 

The Rev. W. L. Hyde, formerly of Dan- 
kirk, and more recently a chaplain in our 
army, has received and accepted an invita- 
tion to labour as pastor of the church in 
Ripley, New York. 

Abe Rev T. Dwight Hunt was in- 
stalled 


over the First Presbyterian 
church in Niles, Michigan, on Weduesday 
evening, August 9th. 

— The Rev. J. Wakeman, D.D., of Al 
mond, Allegany county, New York, has 
accepted a call from the /J’resbyterian 
church at Painted Post, New York, and 
will enter upon his labours at once. 

—The Committee on Church Extension 
have arranged fur the building of a chapel 
in Oxford street, above Broad, Vhiladel- 
phia. The drawings for it have been 
made. It is to be erected 120 feet west of 
Broad, the design being to build at a future 
time a church edifice to front Broad street. 
The chapel is to be 42 by 80 feet, to be 
built of brown stone, and in the Norman 
style of architecture. It is estimated that 
the chapel will seat five hundred persons. 

—At its last communion season the First 
church of Centralia, Lilinois, received an 
accession of fifteen members, of whom ten 
are heads of families. The number. re- 
ceived during the past year is above forty 
This church has just completed a hand. 
some parsonage. 

Methodist. 

Bishop Janes arrived at home per the 
steamer China, via Boston, on Thursday of 
week before last, having left Liverpool on 
the 5th of August. He appears to be in 
excellent health and fine spirits, and his 
visit abroad was pleasant and eminently 
successful. 

From the General Minutes of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal body in this country, we 
learn that its total membership is 928,320, 
whole number of travelling and local preach- 
ers 15,026, houses of worship 10,015, be- 
nevolent contributions for all objcets dur- 
ing the past year $678,957.91. 

United Presbyterian. 

The Board of Foreign Missions have in- 
formation that Mr. James W. Gordon will 
probably accept the appointment of the 
General Assembly, and sail at an early day 
to take charge of the Industrial Institution 
at Sealkote, North India. Measrs. B. F. 
Pinkerton and William Harvey, and pro 
bably Mr. David Strang, will go to Egypt, 
and Mr. N. E. Brown will proceed t 


Syria. 
Reformed Presbyterian. 


A committee of the General Synod of 


the Reformed lresbyterian Church of the 
United States have, in obedience to the 
order of the Synod, overtured to the lower 
judicatories the following propositions :— 
“That the Covenant, which was adopted as 
the oath of God, in the city of Philadel. 
phia, in the year 1833, be taken at the 
next annual meeting of the Synod; that in 
the interim the people be prepared, by the 
ministrations of the pulpits throughout the 
whole Church, and by the prayers of both 
ministers and elders, and all the people, 
for a copious outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
so that the hearts of all may be ‘stirred 
up, so us that ‘they shall come and do 
work in the house of the Lord of hosts 
their (iod;’ that the Thursday immediately 
following the day of the opening of the 
Synod be observed as a day of fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer, and that the fol 


lowing day be appointed for reading and® 


subscribing to the Covenant. It is far- 
ther proposed ‘that the Covenant, when 
tuken by us, shall be presented to our 
ecclesiastical connections in the Britirh 
Isles, and to the Evangelical Churches in 
this land and throughout the world; and 
that all who duly take it shall be entitled 
to communion and fellowship, the one with 
the other, in sealing ordinances, as well us 
in acts of official ministration.’ ” 


Dutch Reformed. 


The Rev. John Gray died at Ghent, 
New York, on Friday, August 18th. 

—The Collegiate Church of New York 
is the richest religious corporation next 
to Trinity. The property is valued at 
$4,000,000, with an annual income of about 
$130,000. Harpending, a Dutch elder in 
the Collegiate Church, left by will, on dying, 
a swamp which he had used as a tan-yard, 
for the support of the ministry of the Dutch 
Church in New York. This constitutes 
the property of the Church chiefly. Its 
location is in the most valuable portions of 
the city, and between Maiden Lane and 
Ann street, on Broadway, down Fulton and 
John, Nassau, William street, and Maiden 
Lane—in all forty-one lots, besides property 
up town. 


The Protestant Episcopal Convention 
for the diocese of Georgia was recently 
held at Athens, in that State, Bishop 
Elliott delivering the annual address. Not- 
withstanding the late troubled condition of 
the State, and the fact that many of the 
parishes have been almost entirely aban- 
doned, there has been a large number of 
confirmations, and the Church is numeri- 
cally prosperous in the diocese. Delegates 
were clected to the General Convention to 
meet in Philadelphia. 

—Bishop Lee is establishing a seminary 
for ladies at Dubuque, lowa. The Trus- 
tees of Griswold College have bought a 
building for this seminary for $15,000, and 
now op 1 — to the Church for $4000, 
to put tho building and grounds in condi- 
tion, and commence operations. 


Gcclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. W. C. Smith, for three years 
chaplain in the United States army, is now 
mustered out of service. His present ad- 
dress is Ashland, Kentucky. Mr. Smith, 
who has n testimonials, would wish 
to correspond with some vacant church, 
with a view to its pastoral oversight, or 
with some academy needing a principal. 

The address of the Rev. II. I. Venable 
is changed from Vincennes, Indiana, to 
Newton, Jasper county, Illinois. 

J. C. McClintock, of the last Senior 
Class of the Western Theological Seminary, 
has been elected pastor of the Mount Plea- 
sant church, Henry county, Iowa. 


The ral relation between the Rev. 
8. H. Thompson and the church in Hol- 
brook, Long Island, has been dissolved, 


and he is dismissed, at his own request, to 
the Presbytery of Burlington, New Jersey. 

The Rev. W. W. McNair, formerly pas- 
tor of the church at Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin, and more recently chaplain of the Ist 


Jewish school children. 


— —¾ 
New York Lincoln cav dry, desires corres- 
ndents to address bim at Pennington, 
ew Jersey. 
Ata ial meeting of the Presbytery 
of Long Island, held in Smithtown Branch, 
August 2d, the Rev. James Sinclair was 
installed pastor of the church in that place. 
The post-office address of James B. Akey 
is changed from Mount Eaton to Warsaw, 
Coshocton county, Ohio. 

Rev. John I. Pomeroy, late chaplain in 
the army, has received a unanimous call to 
the church at Upper Octorara, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. 


Foreign Items. 


Sahuarn OBSERVANCE IN PARIS.— 
Anpther movement is taking place toward 
the better observance of the Sabbath in 
Paris. The women employed by shop- 
keepers dealing in fancy goods have ad- 
dressed an appealing letter to their em- 
ployers for the day :—“ This day of rest, as 
necessary in a moral as in a physical point 
of view, will (they say) tend to increase the 
zeal of the employés for the interests of 


their masters. Being persuaded * their 
request will be generally approved u, 
they venture to hope that you will. be 


pleased to grant it.” 


Jews at THE CaystaL Patace Bintx- 
STAND.—A short time ago a /efe was given 
at the Crystal Palace to a large body of 
It was in honour 
of th® recent marriage of a daughter of 
Baron Rothschild. All these children 
passed the Palace Bible stand, and were 
ee. to take portions of the Old and 

ew Testament from the hand of Mr X,, 
who for several years has been engaged in 
this work, and does his work in prayerful 
earnestness. Not long since the writer 
Visited the stall, and found in the forenoon 
fifty Jews had accepted copies or portions 
of the New Testament. Only one of these 
showed any bigotry. One purchased for 
himself both the Old and New Testament 
British Messenger. 

Giving “Our or Deep Poverty.” — 
Under the head of St. John's, Blackburn, 
appears in the Church Missionary Report 
for 1864-65, the acknowledgment of a sum, 
not large in itself, but very large when we 
consider the source from whence it came. 
The sum is 12s. Sd. legacy left by the late 
John Wallbank, a poor but „and an 
interesting old man, who, though blind, 
and upwards of eighty years of age, was 
one of the must regular and early attend- 
ants at St. John’s, to which, at the Lord's 
table and Sunday-school he was constant! 
led, until the last weck of bis life. His 
minister stated, in his funcral sermon, that 
all he had to live upon was only from 3s. to 
4s. a week, and yet out of that he put into 
the collecting box Id. morning and even- 
ing for the Church Missionary Society, 
Pastoral Aid and Jews’ Societies, and sub- 
scribed to each Society 6s. annually! And 
now we have this further memento of de- 
parting worth. 

Excessive Heat.—The heat in India 
during June has been very great. At 
Delhi, for two weeks, the thermometer 
ranged from 106 to 109 degrees. At Um- 
balla it reached 120 degrees in the shade. 
Even natives succumbed in scores to the 
intense heat. At Lahore it proved fatal to 


the lives of the Cabul prisoners in 1842. 


Locusts AND Frogs IN PALESTINE.— 
A communication trom Beirut, on the 8th 
vf July, states:—The locusts are Still 
hovering io several localities in Syria and 
Palestine. The ravages they have com- 
mitted on the summer crops, such as the 
orange yardens near Jaffa, cotton and 
sesame crops, are irreparable. Recently 
the plains about Ramlab were suddenly 
covered with a swarm of frogs, and pre- 
sented a most extraordinary appearance. 


Axornen — Another small 
planet has just been discovered by M. 
Annibal de Gasparis. It is of the tenth 
magnitude. This raises the number of 
discovered planets belonging to our solar 
system to eighty-three. 


Tun Conreperate Loan.—There ap- 
pears to be no prospect, says the London 
Daily News, of any further dividends 
being — upon the stock of the Confed. 
erate loan, it being understood that the 
agents here have no money in hand to 
meet the umount duc on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, nor is there the slightest reasou to 
suppose that they will in future have any 
remittances for the purpose, or for the 
sinking fund. [Served them right.] 


Discovery or A MAsTerrirce or Ra- 
— The official Venice Gaztte con- 
tains some interesting details relative to the 
discovery of a painting by Raphael, known 
under the name of Madonna di Loreto, for 
a long time missing. This painting, when 
purchased lately at Mantua from a second- 
hand clothesman, was covered with a thick 
cout of dust, which concealed the figures 
on the canvas When cleaned, it proved to 
be a painting of exquisite beauty, and Pro- 
fessor Blaas, after a minute examination, de- 
clared it to be not only an original Raphael, 
but one of the best preserved productious 
of that great master. 


Gas.—A French printer has succeeded 
in making gas for lighting with the 
mace of apples and pears used in making 
cider and cherry. The gas is said to be 
superior to that made from coal, as it emits 
neither smoke nor smell. 


Tur Weev.—Smokers will be glad to 
hear that Victoria is about to become a 
great tobacco growing country, and that its 
inhabitants are “going in for the culture 
om manufacture of tobacco on a large 
scale.” 


General Items. 

Suanr on Mr. Tiro. — The Boston 
Transcript says: In the last Jndependent, 
the editor of that paper is called all sorts of 
flattering names, —— is announced as one 
‘who to day stands in the foremost rank of 
American editors, poets, and popular ora- 
tors!’ ‘Fine preaching in Worcester yes- 
terday,’ said a certain old clergyman to 
another person in the street. ‘Ah! you 
don’t say so!—who preached?’ ‘I did,’ 
quietly replied the unassuming divine.” 


A Mission Fietp.— The Springfield 
Republican says :—“ A New England Con- 
gregationalist writes to the Jndependent 
that he will be one of twenty-five or thirty 
men to give $5000 each for the establish- 
ment of a new Congregational up-town 
church at New York He thinks that 
New York is missionary ground (which is 
evident enough,) and wants the Congrega- 
tionalists to occupy the field.” 


Posture.—A “ Pittsburgher in Europe“ 
writes the Presbyterian — that he 
witnessed a wedding in Amsterdam, where 
the bridal pair sat upon the sofa set oppo- 
site the palpit, and a dozen pairs of chairs 
on the right and the left were arranged for 
their parents and relatives. The dominie 
officiated in black gown and with bands. 
One is not surprised at the posture of the 
parties when he learns, as this writer in- 
forms us, that the addresses, prayers, and 
other parts of the ceremony, occupied 
about forty-five minutes! Truly, a Hol- 
landish wedding is a formidable affair, and 
the chief partics concerned might well sit 
down to it.— Chris. Intel. 


LineraL.—The — Republican 
says the gentleman who offered the munifi- 
cent gift of $100,000 for the founding of a 
free school of industrial science at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, provided the citizens of 
that place raised $50,000 more, which they 
have done and more too, is John Boynton, 


formerly President of the Miller's River 


Nuwad Alli Reza Khan, the guardian of 


— 


— 


YTERIAN. 


Bank at Athol. Among the other liberal 

donations of Mr. Boynton may be men- 

tionen the gift of $10,000 to hi- native 

town, Mason, New Hampshire, to fouad a 

library. Mr. Boynton has p-. rformed 
is 


deeds very quietly, and has not 


sought or expected notoriety. 

PATIENCE.—The most extraordinary in- 
stance of patience on record, ia modern 
times, is that of an Illinois judge, who lis- 
tened-silently for two days while a couple 
of wordy attorneys contended about the 
construction of an act of the Legislature, 
and then ended the controversy by quietly 
remarking, “Gentlemen, the law is re- 
pealed.“ 

Propuecy Futrittep.—Simon Came- 
ron, in talking with Jeff. Davis about 
secession in 1860, told Davis that if the 
Southern States seceded, ruin would follow 
them, slavery be abolished, and he would, 
with his own hands® plant corn in the 


‘streets of Charleston. Last spring Mr. 
Cameron planted the corn in Charleston, 
as he predicted,*hired a soldier to attend 


to it, and has lately received four ears of 
grain as the product. 


Anoruer Raittaoan Murver.—A collision 
between a ger and freight train occurred 
on the Oil Creek Railroad, Pennsylvania, Au- 
gust 24. Nine persons were killed, and from 
ten to fifteen wounded. The accident was 
eaused by the engineer of the freight train 
running up on the main track w get on a 
awitch, about the time the mail train was due. 
The latter, coming round on the curve, could 
not see the engine until within a few yards of 
it, and the two trains came together with such 
a terrific force as te throw the passengers 
from their seats, and stave up every ear in 
the train. 


Axoruna Forcrxny.—A remarkable forgery 
and robbery cum te light in New York on 
Tuesday, August 224) One George Gladwin 
obtained $204,000 in railway bonds of one of 
the clerks of the St. Nicholas hotel on a forged 
order, and also used a check for nearly $4000 


on a bank ia New York, with a forged endurse- 


ment. Ile was arrested in New Ifaven, Con- 
necticut, and at ones confessed his guilt. 


No Monz Nartonat Banks. —The Washiny- 
ton Intelligencer saya t is understood that 
the unthorized amount of national currency 
hus been exhausted, and that no more national 
banks will at present be chartered, exe pt 
only those whose papers were filed in due 
form prior to August lat, 1865. It follows, 
for like reason, that the capital stock of those 
in operation cannot at prosent be increased.” 


Too Crose an was an 
old Boston merchant, years ago, who wanted 
a set of China made in Pekin. Boston men, 
xixty years ago, looked at both sides of u cent 
before they speut it, and if they earned twelve 
cents they would suave eleven. Ile could not 
spare a whole plate, so he sent u cracked one, 
and when he received the set, there was a 
erack in every piece. The Chinese had imi- 
tated the pattern exactly. 


Cainese 1n New Yorx.-——There are now 
nearly three hundred Chinamen living in New 
York, bat probably not half a dozen women 
from that country. There are two or three 
Chinese families. About fifty of the China- 
men are married—most of them to Irish 
women. They are generally industrious, but 
somewhat addicted ty drinking, and they are 
not cleanly in their habits. Many of them 
are at work as porters in stores, are faith- 
ful to their employef%. 


Porators —The Calais (Maine) Advertiser 
suys that the ruet has struck the potato crop 
in that region more severely this season than 
it has for many years past. Many of the far- 
mers have commenced digying them up, hop 
ing to save some of them. The potato rot is 
making ite appearance in Illinois. Many 
—4 ficlds have the appearance of having 

n burne over, being black and blighted, 
und the potatoes found to be covered with 
white specks, and rotting rapidly. 


Apritcations ror Paroon.—Over 25,000 
applications for pardon have been reveived at 
the Attorney General’s office. Al those who, 
in the opinion of the Attorney-General, have 
just claims t» executive clemency, are duly 
recommended and forwarded to the President 
for his action. It is said, on the authority of 
an officer of the State Department, that the 
signature of the President has been affixed to 
less than one huodred of the applications 
received for pardon; the number daily an- 
nounced as parduned are simply the names of 
those recommended and forwarded from the 
office of the Attorney-General. 


Tus Best Wuatine Vorace on Kecorv.— 
The New London Star of the l6th of August 
siys:—"On the 4th of June, 1864, Captain 
E. Morgan, of Groton, sailed in the barque 
Pioneer from this port for IIudson's Bay. 
Yesterday her agents here (Messrs. Williams 
& Ilaven) heard from her direct, at St. John, 
Newfoundland, full, with 1800 barrels of oil 
and 30,000 pounds of bone, worth, at pres- 
ent prices, nearly $150,000. She sailed for 
$55,000, and reckoning the vessel at $10,000, 
making the profits at least $100,000, Captain 
Morgan owns one-fourth of the vessel. It 
is the most successful whaling voyage on 
record.“ 


Orb Games Drab.— William Grimes, bet- 
ter known as Old Grimes,” a quaint darkey, 
once a slave, known to all citizens of New 
flaven, and to thousands of Yale College 
graduates, died in that city last week at an 
advanced age, probably ninety years. 


Stavery Anotisurp.—The Mississippi Con- 
vontion ha- adopted, by a vote of 86 to II, an 
amendment to the Constitution recognizing 
the extinction of slavery, and declaring that 
it shall no more exist. There is an additional 
section, making it the duty of the Legislature 
to provide for the protection and security of 
the {reedmen., 


Tae Grrarv Estare.—The income of the 
Girard Estate, in Philadelphia, is now about 
two hundred thousand dollars a year, and still 
increasing. On the Ist of January, 1864, 
there were 445 pupils in the Institution, and 
563 on the Ist of January, 1865, when 37 
vacancies existed. During 1864, 20 were 
bound by indenture of apprenticeship; 7 on 
trinl, waiting agreement between the employ- 
ers and the pupils to become their appren- 
tices; 9 died; 3 had their indentures can- 
celled; and 50 were expelled. 


A Rien Famiry.—The Ames family, at 
Easton, Massachusetts, shovel manufacturers, 
report incomes to the aggregate of $525,000, 
as followe:—Oakvs Ames, (member of Con- 
gress,) $231,475; Oliver Ames, $200,153; 
and their three sons, $30,000 each. Horatio 
Ames, another brother of the family, is a 
maker of wrought-iron cannon at Windsor 
Locks, Connecticut. 


Newsurc.—The population of Newburg, 
according to the late census, is seventeen 
thousand, showing it to be the largest settle- 
ment on the Hudson river between New York 
and Albany. 


Larose Fiovaes.—Two hundted and sixteen 
thoueand persons per month, or 2,592,000 per 
ear, pass through the * of Pittsburg, 
ennsylvania, by railroad. These figures are 
enormous, but the Pittsburg Chronicle figures 
out such a result. 


Srraanoe, nor Traoe.—A one-legged soldier 
hobbled into a crowded street car in Chicago 
recently, and u pale faced but pretty little 
woman arose and gave him her seat. As he 
was passing up to the vacated seat their gaze 
met, and they threw themselves into each 
other’s arms. The soldier had been terribly 
wounded in Tennessee, and was supposed to 
be dead by is loving little wife. ore he 
was able to write to her she removed to Chi- 
cago, aud his letter never reached her. As 
soon as he could travel he set out for home, 
and met his sorrowing wife in the romantic 
way we have described. But for her generous 
impulse—so rare in these days—in giving her 
seat to a maimed soldier, their re-union might 
have been long delayed. 


A von Presipent Jounson.—Our 
readers, says the Montour American, will re- 
member that Seth Kinman, the California 
huuter, presented an elk-horn chair, of cari- 
ous construction, to Abraham Lincoln. Mr. 
Kinman has now constructed a chair, to be 
presented to President Johusgn, which sur- 
passes all his previous efforts. It is made 
of two grizzly bears, captured by himself. 
But we almost despair of giving any thing 
like an intelligent description of the article. 
Suffice it to say that the four legs, with the 
feet and claws in perfection, are those of a 
huge grizzly bear, while the arms are the arms 
— 4 paws of another grizzly; the back and 
sides are also ornamented with immense claws. 
The seat is soft and exceedingly comfortable, 
but the great feature“ of the institution“ 
is, that by touching a cord, the head of a mon- 
ster grizzly bear, with extended jaws, will 
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dart in front from under the seat, 2 
and guuching its teeth a- notural as life, It 
is wonder! in design, sonderial in execu- 
tion, and 4 worthy souvenir from the hunter 
of the R cky Mountains to the Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation. 


Tux Arrroacainc cholera 
makes slow advances westward. In Italy, 
Spain, and France, (at Marseilles,) according 
to a late report, this dreadful disease was car- 
rying off its victims. Excepting a few places, 
such as Alexandria and Constantinople, the 
mortality does not appear to have been large, 
and even in those cities the disease is spoken 
of asabating. The carly appearance of cholera 
in London seems to be ed there as a 
foregone conclusion. The London Times be- 
lieves, if the cholera comes that way, that 
“no quarantine, no detentions, no fumigation, 
no lines gf demarcation, will keep it out.” 
The only counsel given is, that citizens ob- 
serve cleanly habits, eat suitable food, and 
abstain from all kinds of excesses. 


Vircinta.—Governor Pierpont has author- 
ized Dr. Grant, the mineralogist, to publish a 
report of his investigations into the mineral 
wealth of Virginia. For some time past Dr. 
Grant has been engaged in these r 
¢ions, and is — — enthusiastic in bis 
capclusions, averring that gold exists there in 
large quantities, and that the mineral 
wealth of that State has not been fully devel- 
oped, through gross neglect. This is so far 
true that in many of the richest gold mines 
the bed rock has never been disclosed, and 
the silver, copper, zinc, and tin mines have 
never been attempted to be worked. 


SinoutarR Assavit.—Mrs. Granger and 
daughter, while driving in Columbus, St. 
Clair county, Michigan, were attacked by 
bees, and stung so severely that the daughter 
died. The horses also died in three or four 


hours. 


— 


appears ſrom the 
last annual report of horse-railroads in New 
York, that there are in that city 272 miles 
of Angle track, the average cost* of which 
was $60,000 per mile, or the aggregate of 
$16,320,000. Only five of the nineteen cm- 
panies enumerated pay dividemi-, and the 
average is only three per cent. 


Barries.—The number of battles fought 
during the late war is 252. Of these the soil 
of Virginia drank the blood of 89. Tennessee 
witnessed 37; Missouri, 25; Georgia, 12; 
South Carolina, 10; North Carolina, II; Ala- 
bud, 7; Florida, 5; Kentucky, 14; the In- 
diau Territory and New Mexico | each. 
Once the wave of war rolled into a Northern 
State, and broke in the great billow of Gettys- 
burg. Of the battles enumerated, 17 were 
naval achievements. 


Rurrianisu, — While General Grant was 
standing on the platform of « car at Elgin, 
Illinois, last week, a villain seized him by the 
hand and attempted to pull him off. Colonel 
Babcock, who was standing by, cracked the 
wretch over the head with a cane, and choked 
him till he loosed his hold. 


Detecation.—A delegation of coloured 
missionaries called on the President on Set- 
urday week, and were kindly received. The 
Rev. Mr. Grimes headed the delegation, and 
made a speech, desiring the assurance of the 
President’s protection while prosecuting their 
labours in the South. The President, in his 
reply, gave them the desired assurance, and 
the delegation departed, sutisfied with the 
result of their interview. 


Jerv. Davis. — It is probable that Jeff. 
Davis’s trial will take place at Norfolk, Vir- 
aie. Chief Justice Chase presiding, before a 

nited States Circuit Court. 


A Duiscovery.—General Curtis has struck 
a vein. He has ascertained the whereabouts, 
near Lynchburg, Virginia, of $78,800 in bul- 
lion, furmerly belonging to the rebel govern- 
ment. 


Morta.ity.—Thirteen brothers and sisters, 
the oldest not twenty years of age, now lie 
side by side in a graveyard near Walkersville, 
Maryland, all of whom died of diphtheria. 
Eight of them have deceased within the past 
four weeks. 


Census.—The census of Illinois is completed, 
and the grand total of its population is in the 
neighbourhvod of 2, ‘000. 

or Wirze.—Captain Wirze, who had 
charge of the Andersonville prison, where 
thousands of our brave soldiers were starved 
to death, and otherwise most brutally treated, 
is now under trial by a military commission at 
Washington. 

Potato Cror.—Reports received at the Do- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, war- 
rant the statement that the potato crop this 
season will be one of the largest crops ever 
grown in this country. 

Sarery.—The value of water-tight com 
ments in steamers wus well illustrated in the 
case of a collision on Lake Huron, one of the 
unfortunate vessels having been taken into 
port sixty miles or more from the scene of the 
accident, an unsightly wreck forward, great 
plates of iron hanging by shreds, bent, twisted, 
and turn, but the joints of her first partition 
tight as a steam boiler. 


New Parer.—The Albany Journal is printed 
on paper made from bamboo. The bamboo is 
brought from Jamaica, where it is produced 
in unlimited abundance, and costs, delivered 
here, from ten to twelve dollars per cord. It 
is cut into five feet lengths, conveyed to the 
manufactory, where it is soaked in warm 
water for a time; it isthen put in steam-guns 
of the form of ordinary cannon, where it is 
thoroughly saturated with steam, and then 
exploded, under an immense pressure, which 
tears it into fibres. When thus torn, it is 

laced in an immense pulping boiler, where it 
is boiled under a pressure of sixty pounds to 
the inch, and from thence blown into a reeriwv- 
ing-tank. It is then perfect pulp, ready t» be 
made into paper. 


Wayrts.—A Mississippi paper says the peo- 
le of that State will want, this year, at least, 
$500,000 worth of farming implements, and 
at least another half million of dollars worth 
of wooden ware, shoes, candles, soap, &. 


Internat Revenve Receiprs.—The receipts 
from internal revenue since July 1, amount to 
over forty-eight millions and a half. 


Teacners Wantev.—The Leavenworth Con- 
servative proclaims a groat dearth of competent 
teachers in that city and throughout Kansas, 
and calls upon Eastern teachers to move to 
the rescue. 


Monument.—Twenty thousand dollars hav- 
ing been collected for the erection of the 
Shakspeare Monument in the Central Park, 
New York, the committee now invite artists 
to send in pro or designs for the monu- 
ment, which is to consist of a full length 
representation of the bard. The designs are 
to be furnished gratuitously. 


Pensions.—Previous to the war there were 
848 army invalids borne on the pension rolls 
in the disloyal States, calling for an annual 
aggregate of $71,811. Now there are none. 


Unique.—In the cemetery at Sharon, Con- 
necticut, is a very unique family grave, con- 
sisting of a verdant mound with a circle of six 
gravestones around it, facing outward. Six 
of these commemorate the virtues of the six 
departed wives of D S——, and the sev- 
enth, a more stately slab than the rest, bears 
the simple but affecting inscription, “Our 
Ilusband.” 


Rewovat.—They are removing the govern- 
ment and officers’ property from the late Naval 
Academy at Newport, Rhode Island. This is 
mortifying to the tradesmen and storekeepers 
of that place, as it deprives them of a patron- 
age of nearly $500,000 a year. 


Foreign Hews, 
FROM EUROPE. 

Our latest advices are by the steamers Persia, 
City of Washington, North American, Hansa, and 
Propontis 

The Atlantic cabie prospects are generally 
regarded as hopefal, the quotation of shares hav. 
ing improved three-quarters per cent. Further 
proceedings will be determined at meetings of 
the various boards on the 21st of August. It is 
thought arrangements will be made for the innme- 
diate renewal of efforts to recover the cable. 

A Toulon letter to the London Times says: 
“Me steamer Dix Decembre has just left Toulon, 
with forty thousand metres of electric cable, 
which, with the same quantity already forwarded 
to Brest, Will be laid down to establish commu- 
nication between the Freuch ports on the Atlantic. 
The submersion will begin from Rochefort, and 
run up the coast to L Orient, Brest, and Cher- 
bourg.” 

The Italian transport Oregon has also taken on 
board at Toulon forty thousand metres of cable, to 
be submerged between Sicily and Sardinia. This 
line, starting from Marsala, will pass by the Isic 
of Maritino, and thence across the Straits of Boni- 
fa io to Corsica, thus establishing a double com- 
munication between France and Algeria as far as 
the central point of Marsala. A cable is now 
being manafacmred at Toulon, to be laid down be- 
tween Cape Corsica and Leghorn. 

The English Channel fleet, consisting of about a 
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onen vessels, inclu line: ironclads ami wooden | 
1 arrived at Cl erbourg om the t4th of 

August, aad was ap po ded the place of hengur 

in the bhorbour, Th: Lords of the Au rity and 

many other officials acc »mpanied the Cher- 

bourg Ma- crowde:! with visitors, and 

fede were to take place. From Cherbourg the 

fleet would proceed to Brest, and at the em! of 

August the French squadron would pay a retarn 

visit to the English at Portsmouth. 

The usual fete day of the Emperor Napoleon 
IIL. was celebrated in Paris on the 15thof August 
in the customary manner, and business on the 
Bourse was suspended. 

It was reported that the negotiations between 
Austria and Prussia relative to the Schleswig- 
Holstein question promised satisfactory results; 
and, such being the case, it was expected that an 
interview between the Emperor of Austria and 
the King of Prussia would take place at Salzburg 
on or about the 19th of August. The meeting 
was understood to depend upon the result of the 
negotiations then in progress, 

The cholera continued its ravages at Ancona, 
Up to the 12th of Angust the number of deaths 
that occurred from it reached seven hundred and 
eighty-one. At Constantinople the number of 
deaths ou the 12th of August reached three hun- 
dred. and eighty-four. Business was generally 
suspended. The news from Ancona concerning 
the cholera is frightful, but the authorities vie with 
each other in the zeal and self-sacrifice with 
which they confront the danger. In Florence 
there has. never been less illness of any kind. 
Politics are dead for the moment, and more inter- 
est is taken in the great commercial enterprises 
now upon the tapis, and which are of real import- 
ance. The harvest is generally abundant, and of 
ml aml wine, especially, much will be made, 
there having been a great diminution in the dis- 
ease. 

Another account says:—* The panic in Ancona 
is terrible, and more than a third of the population 
have fed from the city. Most of the shops were 
shut; great misery exists among the surviving 
famibes of the victims, the women and children 
who were left widows and orphans. A commit 
tee has been formed, and had made a strong ap- 
peal to publie charity The Government has 
placed considerable sums at the disposal of the 
Ancona municipality. It is highly satisfactory to 
remark that the cholera does not seem to extend 
itself Geyoud the cuy where it first appeared.” 

The Marseilles papers state that the inhabitants 
of Marseilles have not suffered from cholera, al- 
though noe quarantine has been enforced, 

The “cattle plague’ continues a prominent topic 
in the English journals, and was spreading in 
various parts of the kingdom. Hh was disputed 
that the disease had been introduced by foreign 
cattle, and evidence was adduced to show that it 
was venerated in England. 

Sie Willian Hooker, the celebrated botanist, 
and curator of Kew Gardens, is dead. 


The Pope had authorized « ioan of ten million 
Roman crowns to be contracted, in order to cover 
the expenses of the Government. The Epoca 


says the negotiations Letween the Pontitical ane 
Spanish Governmenty which followed the recoy- 
nition of Italy by Spain, have been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The Spanish Govern- 
ment has promised to protect the Pope and the 
interests of religion in Spain. 

An imperial decree had been issued by the 
Czar of Russia, ordering the reduction of the army 
from the -emi-warlike to the ordinary peace- 
footing. 

In North China the rebels have threatened the 
imperial city. 

New Zealand advices announce that the war 
was considered at an end. Business generally at 
Melbourne very dull. The Fiery Star has been 
destroyed by fire. 

The July mails from the various places on the 
west coast of Africa are to hand. Accounts from 
the river and gold coast state that the general 
health was tolerably good, and that business was 
unusually brisk. There was very little doing at 
Sierra Leone. A raid had been made by the na- 
tives on the English factories near that place, anc 
large quantities of property had been destroyed. 


Married. 

On the 23d of August, at the Little Valley Par- 
sonage, Pennsylvania, by the Kev. William Pri- 
deaux, Mr. Groner Orr, of Decatur, to Miss 
-Macate Kune, of Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 

On the 16th of August, at Kilbourn City, Wis- 
consin, by the Rev. W. B. Phelps, Mr. Joseru 
N. Hawes to Miss Isapor D. Rock wart. 


—— 
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On the 17th of August, in Kilbourn City, Wis- 
consin, by the same, Major Guy C. Pierce, of 
Bronson, Michigan, to Miss Erra M. Wend, of 
Twin Valley, Wisconsin. 

By the Rev. David R. Love, on the 15th of 
August, at Danville, Illinois, Mr. Taouas Hen- 
person to Miss Isanzt Low. 

By the Rev. John White, on the 28th of August, 
Mr. McMicuart to Miss Manearer 
Asn MoCrackes, all of Summit Hill, Carbon 
county, Pennsylvania. 

In Baltimore, August 28th, by the Rev. Jomes 
M. Maxwell, Mr. Lewis Grirrira to Miss Maa- 
oie J. Gattoway, both of Aberdeen, Harford 
county, Maryland. 


OBITUARY. 


44 U*ituaries over lines lo be paid for in advance 
at the rate of ten cents for every sia words | 


Died, August 16th, at Cold Brook, Lebanon 
— Pennsylvania, LIZZIE, daughter of 
JOHN aod FANNIE BENSON. 


Died, at Newport, Rhode Island, on Friday, 
the 18th of August, MARY GIBBS DUMONT, 
widow of the late Heary Dumont, D. D., in the 
sixty-seventh year of her age. 


Died, at Hong Kong, China, on the 20th of 
May, WILLIE DALZELL, the youngest child of 
the Rev. and Mrs. A. P. HAPPER, ot the Canton 
Mission, aged two months and twenty-three days. 
“Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Died, at New Hamburgh, New York, on the 
7th of August, MARY RANKIN, infant daughter 
of the Rev. J. K. and Mrs. E. V. WIGHT, of con- 
jestion of the lungs, aged four months and five 
days. 

Died, in Bedford, Pennsylvania, on Thursday, 
the 24th of August, ISABEL REED, infant 
daughter of the Hon. SAMUEL L. and EMILY 
R. RUSSELL, aged two years nine months and 
twenty-two days. 


Died, 2 on the evening of Saturday, 
the 12th inst., JAMES COUPER, M. D., of New 
Castle, Delaware, in the sixty-third year of his 
age. The deceased was extensively known as an 
eminent physician, a consistent Christian, and a 
refined and accomplished gentleman. He was a 
man of enlarged and liberal views, of a benevo- 
lent and philanthropic disposition, and cheer- 
fully gave his influence and aid to all enterprises 
for promoting the best interests of his fellow-men. 
After a laborious and useful life, he has gone to 
the grave amid the praises and lamentations of 
a large circle of friends, by whom he was loved 
and . eee and by whom his memory will 
long held in grateful remembrance. “ For 
him to live was Christ, and to die was gain.” * 

Died, at Lancaster city, Pennsylvania, on the 
17th of July, HANNAH H. McCLELLAN, wife 
of ELISHA GEIGER, in the forty-second year 
of her age. Through great suffering she obtained 
the crown. She was an example of Christian 
patience. On the 14th day of August, 1861, she 
was stricken with paralysis. Attending this was 
the loss of sight, which became entire on the 25th 
of October. Her disease was of such a nature 
that no remedy would avail. It was very early 
evident to her that there was no hope of her 
recovery. She waited from day to day, and 
from month to month, till her change should 
come. She was in a strait betwixt two, having a 
desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which 
is far better. Nevertheless, looking upon her 
husband and her little children, she was over- 
come by the feeling that“ to abide in the flesh 
was more needful for them.” When the ap- 

inted time came, grace triumphed and the con- 

ict ceased. She became a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church May 5th, 1848. To the last she 
“ adorned the doctrine of God our Saviour.” She 
left a precious memory, to be cherished by the 
fondest affection. The bereaved may assuage 
their sorrow by happy thoughts of her. A quiet 
peace rests upon her grave, and the kindly visi- 
tor gathers moral strength over her ashes. 
„Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them.” 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Iowa will meet at 
Marion, lowa, on Thursday, October 5th, at 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

Joan M. Boaas, Temporary Clerk. 


The Synod of St. Pau! stands ad- 
journed to meet at Rechester, Minuvesota, on 
hursday, September 28th, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Cuartes Taarer, Stated Clerk. 


— 
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Rev. ‘-eorge Patton, is to be held on the Wedues. 
day evening following, and the Presbytery is 
hot tu till after that service. 

E. D. Yeomans, Stated Clerk. 


The /’resbytery of lord will hold its 
next state meeting at Wapello, Iowa, on Tues 
day, September lach, at 7 o'clock, F. M. 

Groner D. Stewart, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will meet 
at East Hampton, New York, on Tuesday, Sep 
tember 12th, at half-past 7 o'clock, P. M. The 
Records of Sessions will be examined. 

L. Mensaon, Stated 

The Presbytery of Palestine will meet in 
Arcola, Illinois, on Monday, October 2d. at 7 
o'clock, P. M. H. I. Venaure, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Dubuque will meet at 
Scotch Grove, Iowa. on Tuesday, October 3d, at 
7 o'clock, P. M. W. P. Carson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Schuyler will hold its 
next stated meeting in the Westminster church, 
Quincey, Illinois, commencing on Thursday, Sep- 
tember IAth, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

G. W. Asa, Stated? Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Cedar will meet in 
Red Oak Grove on Tuesday, October 3d, at 11 
o'clock, A. M. 

8. Mansnat t, Stated Clerk. 


— —— = — — — 
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Notices. 

RUTGERS STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH — Corner of Madison Avenue and Twenty. 
ninth Street, New York.—This church will be re 
opened on Sabbath, the 17th inst, and the Com. 
munition, which would statedly occur on that day, 
is postponed to the first Sabbath in October. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
Corner of Fighth and Cherry Streets, Philade!- 
phia.—The Rev. Alexauder Reed, pastor of the 
church, having returned, the regular services 
will be resumed. Sermon in the Morning at 
half past 10 o’elock, and in the Evening at half 
past 7 o'cloek, 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH — Corner of Spruce and Seventeenth 
Streets, Philadel ,]. Tho usual services in this 
church will be resumed to-morrow (Sabbath), 
inst. Preaching in the Morning at halt past 


ten o'clock, and at past three o'eloek in the 
Afternoon. Preaching by the pastor, Rev. Wil- 
liam l'. Breed, D.D. Sabbath-schoo!l at nine 


o'eloek, AM., and at half past two o'clock, P. M. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
Serenth Street below Arch, Philadelphia —Rev. Vr. 
Pastor-—Will be re opened at the usual 
hours of worship to-morrow, (Sabbath,) Sd inst. 


SCOTS’ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH-—Spruce 
Street between Third and Fourth, Philadelphia.— 
Preaching to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 3d inst., by 
the pastor, Rev. D. A. Cunningham, at half past 
10 o'clock, A. M., and at 4 o'clock, P. M. 


UNION SERVICES.—The Seventh aud Tenth 
Presbyterian Churches, Philadelphia, will be 
uni for worship to morrow, (Sabbath,) 3d inst. 
Services will be held in the Seventh Church, 
Broad street above Chestuut. Morning service 
at half-past 10 o'clock; and the Afternoon service 
at 5 o'clock. 


UNION PRAYER-MEETING. — Daily Union 
from twelve to one o'clock, in 
the Hall, No. 1011 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The undersigned ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the following sums for 
the purpose of purchasing a “ missionary horse, 
us suggested in the Presbyterian of July 20, 1865: 
Miss Eliza H., Stewartsville, N. J. $5. A. T. M. 2. 
S. M. G.2. E. M. G. 50 cents. M. K. A., Alex- 
andria, Va. 5. M. M. Young, Brooklyn, N. Y. I. 
J. S. K., Washington, D. C. 1. Total, $16.50. 

Also, for “ Brother II., from A. T. M. $i. 8. 
M. G. 2. E. M. G. 50 cts. Total, $3.50. 

August 24, 1865. 8. D. Towel. 
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PRINCETON THEOLOGIAL SEMINARY.— 
The next Session of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary will open on Thursday, the 7th day of Sep- 
tember. Brown Hall is now ready for oeeupa- 
tion; its rooms, like those of the old Seminary 
edifice, being furnished free of expense to 
students. 


— 


DANVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The next Session of the Danville Seminary will 
commence on Wednesday, 20th of September. 
Though Drs. Breckinridge and Humphrey have 
been relieved from the labours and cares of their 
office for one year, their chairs will be filled 
meanwhile by competent persons. The Board of 
Directors have already secured the services of the 
Rev. Dr. R. W. Landis for the chair of Dr. Breck- 
inri’'ye, and it is confidently expected that the 
other chair will be filled before the opening of 
the session. 

Good rooms in the Seminary building, sup- 
plied with the necessary articles of furniture, are 
provided for the students withont charge. Meals 
can be obtained in the town at $2.50 per week. 
Ample provision is made for the comfortable - 
support, either in whole or in part, of neces- 
sitous students. Sternen Yerkes, 

Secretary Board of Directors. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST.—The next Annual Session of 
this Institution will open on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 7th. The introductory lecture will be doliv- 
ered at 3 o'clock, P. M., in the lecture-room of 
the Seminary, by the Rev. Dr. Lord. All stu- 
dents should be at the opeuiug services, in order 
te begin well with their classes, and also to select 
rooms which are not reserved after the second 
* of the term. 

otwithstanding the high rates of living in 
the city, students will be furnished boarding at 
the same price as in former years, $2.50 per 
welt The reoms are large and comfortable, and 
befng furnished completely, the students will be 
at no additional expense, except for fuel, light, 
and washing. 

The Session will extend from the firat Thurs- 
2 in September to the first Thursday in April 
following. A full course of instruction, both by 
lecture and text-book, will be given in all depart- 
ments of theological study. The Faculty con- 
sists of the Rev. Dr. Willis Lord, Professor of 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical History, who also has 
charge of Didactic and Polemie Theology; Rev. 
Dr. L. J. Halsey, Professor of Historical and Pas- 
toral Theology and Church Government; and 
Rev. Dr. Charles Elliott, Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis. 

The Seminary is pleasantly situated at the 
intersection of Fullerton Avenue and Halsted 
street, on the northern limits of Chicago, Illinois, 
and easily reached by taking the horse railroad 
cars, marked “city limits,” at the foot of North 
Clark street. 

Students, on arriving, may obtain any further 
directions desired at the 4 of W. 6. 
Holmes, No, 170 South Clark street. 


A VALUABLE WORK ON THE STUDY 
OF THE BIBLE. 
Just Published, 
A NEW, REVISED, AND ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF 
THE BIBLE HAND-BOOK, 


An Introduction to the Study of the Scrip- 
tures. By 15 Angus, D. D. Crow 
vo, 727 Pages, Clear Type. 
Price $2.50. 


From the Rev. M. W. Jacobus, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature in the Western Theological 
Seminary, at Allegheny City, Pa. 

“This volume is a valuable summary of infor- 
mation in the various departments of Biblical 
study. Such a Hand-Book, ranging under the 
appropriate heads the results of investigation in 
a condensed form, so as to present a suitable out- 
line for the student, and à guide for the class- 
room, has long been a desideratum. It must 
answer a far better pur than the voluminous 
work of. Horne, while it makes a great advance 
upon it as an outline of Biblical Science. It is 
every way more learned and satisfactory than 
‘The Mine Explored; or, Help to Reading the 
Bible, by Nicholls.“ It will surely be a great 
help to students of theology, as well os to private 

ers of the Scriptures. To all such I can 
freely recommend it.” 

A liberal discount allowed when supplied 
to Bible-classes. 

«*» Sent by mail (post paid) upon receipt of 
the price. 

Published, and for sale by 


JAMES S. CLAXTON, 
Successor to 
W. S. & A. MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE AND EXPERI- 
enced Teacher desires a Situation. He is 
qualified to teach German, as well as the Studies 
pursued in Academies. Address 
A. R. L., BOX 477, 
Danville, Pennsylvania. 


— — 


— — 
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PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS, 


The Presbytery of Westera Reserve stands 
adjourned to meet in the church of Guilford on 
Tuesday, September 5th, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Mohawk will meet in 
in Durhamville, New York, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 5th, at half-past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

A. Cocanan, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Hudsou will hold its 
next stated meeting at Florida, New York, on 
Tuesday, September 12, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

antat N. Faeevann, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Rochester City will 
Nd its next stated meeting at Phelps, New 
York, on Tuesday, September loch, at 7 o'clock, 
P. M. Divine service, with a sermon by the 


HE DUTIES OF THE SPRING GARDEN 
INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES will 
be resumed on the 4th of September. 
GILBERT COMBS, A.M., Principal, 
608 and 611 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—A Competent Male Teacher of 
Mathematics and the higher English 
branches, at the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Blind, Philadelphia. Unquestionable City refer- 
ences required. 2 
WILLIAM CHAPIN, Principal. 


OUNG MEN AND BOYS’ SCHOOL.—The 
Rev. Jaurs G. Sax, A- M., will open an 
Euglish, Classical, Mathematical, and Scientific 
School for Young Men and Boys No. 1906 Mount 
Vernon street, Philadelphia, on the first Monday 
in September. The instruction will be particu- 
lar and thorough, such as will prepare Young 
Men for Business or College. instruction by 
competent Teachers in French, German, and 
Drawing. For Terms, &c., apply to the Principal. 


of its views in relation to slave: , This it 
has already done, formally aud iiually, in a 
paper, entitled “An Address by the Gen- _ 
eral Assembly to all the Churches of Jesus 
Christ throughout the Earth, Unanimously 
Adopted at their Session in Augusta, 
Geo December, 1861”—a paper that 
| 
| | 
= 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanrza's Hand Book von TRA VaLLERs IN Evrovs 
axp ras East; being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, ium, Holland, 
Germany, Italy, Sicily, Exypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Den. 
mark, and Sweden. By W. Pemberton Fet- 
ridge. With a Railroad Map, corrected up to 
1865, and a Map embracing Coloured Routes of 
Travel in the above countries. New York, 1865, 

Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 612. 

It is a noticeable evidence of American enter- 
prise, that this Hand-Book of Travel is the only 
one in the world which is published annually, 
thus furnishing the most recent accounts of lines of 
travel in foreign countries, with all the details 
which a traveller may find necessary. This is 
the fourth year of its publication. The descrip 
tions are full and carefully made; the maps au- 
thentic, with last corrections; the book excellently 
got up with flexible covers and pockets for maps; 
and, in a word, it is in all respects an acceptable 
sub-titute for the volaminous and expensive 
Guides published by Murray of London. 

A Commestany on oF tHe 
Apostie Pater. By John L. Demarest, D D., 
Minister of the Reformed Datch Church, Pas- 
cock, New Jersey. New York, 1865, 4. Lloyd. 
8vo, pp. 225. 

This volume embraces a new translation of the 
Epistle, with notes exegetical and explanatory. 
The author bas given much care to the study of 
this portion of Scripture, and, so far as we can 
judge, has shed light upon it. The volume de- 
serves a place in the ministerial library. 

Tue On Regions or Pewnsyivania; showing 
where l’etroileum is found, how it is obtained, 
and at what cost. With Hints for whom it may 
concern. By William Wright. New York, 1865, 

§ Brothers. 12mo, pp. 275. 

In the literature of Petroleum, Mr. Wright's 
book will secure a respectable place for its intelli- 
gence and seeming fairness. He has studied the 
geological features of the oil region, and given a 
satisfactory view of the practical methods of work- 
ing the claims. Besides this, he gives hints and 
cautions in regard to speculation and fraud, which, 
if uttered sooner, might have rescued some victims 
from the power of unprincipled swindlers They 
are useful still, if properly heeded. 


Tsoverts on tas Civit Potter or 
America. By John William Draper, M. D., LI. D., 
author of the “ History of the Intellectual De- 
velopment in Europe,” &c. New York, 1865, 
Harper & Brothers. Small 8vo, pp. 325. 

We could not read a page of this book without 
being struck with how much can be expressed in 
a single paragraph, by one who has an ample 
store of thoughts, and knows how to compress 
them in a limited space. There is no verbiage 
here, no straining at glittering ornament, but the 
outflowings of a full mind, at once enriched and 
discriminating. The author has kept up with 
science in its rapid advances, knows what is to be 
known, and can use it with remarkable prompt- 
ness and facility. In his principal work—lntel- 
lectual Development—he forms a striking contrast 
to the wordy Buckle, and with less offensiveness 
to religion; and in the present, applying his 
theory to America, he exhibits the same rich vein 
of learning. We are far from endorsing all he 
alleges in sustaining his theory, and yet his facts 
and reasonings are wonderfully apt and plausible. 
We should have been far better pleased with an 
examination of the whole question from a deci- 
dediy Christian stand-point. The seeming con- 
flicts between science and religion may, in a great 
measure, be attributed to the haughty disregard of 
the scientist to religion, and to a kind of foregone 
conclusion that the two are contradictory. Fur- 
ther experience will prove that what God has 
revealed in his word and nature, are reconcilable, 
and that there is no reason Jor rejecting the facts 
of the latter fiom auy apparent discrepancy with 
the former. 

By the 


Mrams Work, AND BOW SHE DID IT. 
author of Try.“ Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. 18mo, pp. 360. 

Although there may be few who, like Mysie, 
dedicated her young life to disinterested and self- 
denying charity, it may be well to conceive of 
such a character for the important lessons it illus- 
trates. The little book has, besides, some practi- 
cal teachings which every young housekeeper 
might study with advantage. It is well written. 


Exton, ras Lirrix Boy wao Lovap 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 106. 
A juvenile book, which may be recommended 
to our young readers to stimulate religious thought. 


Procegpines or THE EwtomoLoaicat Society oF 
Puuwapetraia. Volume IV. Printed by the 
Society, 1865. 8vo, pp. 505. 

We had occasion, recently, to call the attention 
of our readers to this admirable Institution, whose 
labours in one importaut branch of natural history 
are worthy of all praise. The opinions then ex- 
pressed are fully corroborated by an inspection of 
this volume of their proceedings, in which the 
classification and technical description of certain 
insects are minute and scientific. Several well- 
executed plates are incorporated in the volume; 
and if the Socsety was sufficiently endowed, as it 
should be, to multiply these, coloured to life, it 
would add greatly to the interest of their publica- 
tions. The Proceedings are handsomely printed. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

The African’s Right to Citizenship,” in which 
this question is well argued, is a pamphiet of 
31 pages, published by James 8. Claxton, Phila 
del phia. 

We have received, for September, Arthur's 
Home Magazine—Home Missionary—Christian 
World—Evangelical Repository—African Reposi- 
tory— American Literary Gazette—Sailors’ Maga 
zine— The National Preacher —Littells Living 
Age, No. 1108. 

« The Little Corporal” is a capital little Monthly 
fur young readers, published in Chicago. From 
the publishers of it we have received their pre- 
sentation plate, being a most pleasing liken@s of 
the late Absaham Lincoln. 

From the agent in Philadelphia, T. B. Pugh, 
corner of Chestnut and Sixth streets, we have re- 
ceived the September number of «Our Young 
Folks, of which we have ha: occasion before to 
speak in flattering terms. It is an engaging pe- 
riodical for youth, published by Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston, and the present number is not behind its 
predecessors in point of interest. 

From the same we have also received the Sep- 
tember number of Hours at Home“ published 
by Charles Scribner & Co. of New York. As we 
have said before, it is a periodical of real merit, 
and well deserving general patronage. 

From Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, we 
have received their re-print of the July number of 
the London Quarterly Review. Contenis—1i. Grouse. 
2. The Appian Way—Pagan and Christian Sepul- 
chres. 3. Brownings Poems. 4. The Close of 
the American War. 5. North Polag Exploration. 
6. Gleanings from the Natural History of the Tro- 
pics. 7. The Church in her Relations to Political 
Parties. 8. Carlyle s Frederick the Great. 9. Sani- 
tary Reform in the Metropolis. 10. The Elec- 


tions. 
— — 


‘PERILOUS CLIMBING. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says:—A considerable crowd was 
collected the eveniog before last in front 
of the Church of St. Eustache to watch 
the proceedings of a man in a white blouse 
who had clambered, by means of the soulp- 
tural asperities of the building, to the en- 
tablature and cornices which surmount the 
great lateral door of the church, opposite 
the market. From this perilous eminence 
he was haranguing the people and throw- 
ing down pieces of money, saying, “Go 
and fetch me some tobacco.” As it was 
expected that he must lose his footing, 
mattresses were brought to break his fall, 
but on the appearance of some seryens de 
ville he re-commenced his hazardous ascent, 
and reached a hollow niche, from which, 
with a prodigious effort, he sprang into the 
gallery which leads to the towers, where, 
however, he was soon after secured. From 
a medical examination it appeared that he 
had been acting under the influence of 
mental alienation produced by absinthe. 


GOOD RETORTS. 


That most flippant of diplomatic’ asses, 
Prince Schwartzenburg, was 80 sly im- 
— as to remark sneeringly to Lord 

ard, that English diplomatists spoke 
shocking bad French. “Ah,” said the 
English nobleman to the Austrian satirist, 
“ you must remember that we have not had 
the advantage of having our capital cities 
so often occupied by French troops as 
some of the continental nations 

This sharp comment on the German’s 
text was as creditable to Lord Ward as a 
reply of.an English ambassador to N 
leon, at the time of the rupture of the 
Peace of Amiens. “I will make an at- 
tack on England,” said that most imperi- 
ous of muscular gents, the First Consul, 
in*a burst of , to Lord Whitworth. 
“That is your affair, sir,’ was the reply. 
“T will annihilate you!” roared the 
— 

e reply representative 

of a great people. 


THIS WORLD IS NOT OUR OWN. 


BY CaAROLINGS J YORER 
We may have pain and sorrow here; 
Unpitied we may roam, : 
Harassed by doulst, dismayed Ly tear, 
But this is not our home; 
In that fair land to which we yo, 
There is no weariness or woe 


There every anxious care must cease, 
And every grief be o er, 

For there reigns joy and perfect peace, 
For ever, evermore. 

What tongue the glory can express, 

Of never-ending happiness? 


I see a boat by tempests tossed, 
By raging whirl winds driven; 
But not one fear it can be lost, 
For it is bound for heaven; 
He, whom the elements obey, 
Is pilot through the dangerous way. 


And thither are we bound, sweet friend; 
Such pilotage have we; 

And shall we, hoping such an end, 
Sad and distrustful be? 

Shall we of danger talk, or dread, 

By Jesus watched, by Jesus led! 


Friend after friend may fail or die, 
Change after change may come; 
Yet check we the desponding sigh — 
This world is not our home; 
We are but travellers on our ron 
Let us pass on, and trust in God. 


With many bes our paths beset; * 
It is not strewed with flowers; 

"Tis rough, and dark, and cold, and ye. 
A happy lot is oars; 

He who fer as was desolate, 

Is with us zn our low estate. 


Mid terrors, inward peace is ours; 
Mid darkness we have light; 
Deep comfort in our saddest hours, 

Sweet music in our night. 
We have a Saviour and a guide, 
A refuge eure, whate'er betide. 


Lord, what are we, that thou shouldst deign 
To look from angels here; 
Guard us in joy; in grief and pain 
Our fainting spirits cheer; 
That thou shouldst deign to pardon, bless, 
And clothe us with thy righteousness? 


Sure confidence within us dwells, 
W hate’er sad changes come; 

Our heart with joy, with glory swelle— 
This world is not our home. 

To us, unworthy, it is given 

To trust in Christ, to hope for heaven. 


LOSS OF SPEECH. 


A singular case of this tem infir- 
mity is reported by Dr. Courties, of Bur- 


Some time ago he was sent for to visit a 
lady, who, while preparing to go to a railway 
station, was suddenly seized with a curious 
indisposition. Wishing to say something 
to her cousin, her tongue could only articu- 
late single words and broken sentences, 
which were utterly unintelligible. Her 
cousin, who was very much frightened, 
asked her to write what she could not say, 
but, most singularly, her hand only traced 
words and sentences quite as incoherent as 
those she had uttered. At this moment Dr. 
Courties arrived; the patient had melan- 
choly depicted on her face; her eyes and 
pupils were in their normal state, her rea- 
son was uuimpaired, and she perfectly un- 
derstood what was said to her. He ques- 
tioned her, and her tongue only articulated 
incoherent words as before. He tried to 
make her write, but her hand only wrote 
the words she had spoken. He then told 
her he would ask her some questions which 
she should only answer by nodding or 
shaking her head. He thus learned that 
she never before experienced similar 
symptoms, and that she was quite well 
before this indisposition. Her tongue pre- 
sented nothing remarkable ; sho was sixty- 
three, of a strong constitution, and must 
have been a beautiful woman in her youth. 
She had but one son, who now holds a 
high position at Geneva. The muscles of 
her neck were supple and obedient to her 
will, and her tongue and hand only were 
rebellious. What was still more singular, 
her hand seemed to obey her tongue, since 
it could only trace what was articulated by 
the other member, and contemporaneously 
wfth it. Dr. Courties did not venture an 
opinion on the cause of this strange affec- 
tion, but he gave her an etherized draught, 
and applied mustard poultices to her feet. 
By these simple means she was restored to 
her ordinary state of health in the course 
of six hours.—Galiynani’s Messenger. 


pass IT ALONG. 


Yes, pass it along, whether you believe 
it or not—that one-sided whisper against 
the character of a virtuous female. You 
say you don't believe it, but you will use 
your influence to bear up a false report and 
pass it as current. Strange creatures are 
mankind! How many reputations have 
been lost by a may f How many hearts 
have bled by a whisper! How many be- 
nevolent deeds have been chilled by a shrug 
of the shoulder! How many individuals 
have been shunned bya gentle mysterious 
hint! How many graves have been dug 
by a false report! Yet you will pass the 
slander along—you will pass it above the 
waters by a wag of the tongue, when you 
might sink it for ever. Destroy the _ 
sion for telling a tale, we pray you; lisp 
not a word that may destroy the character 
of another, and as far as you are concerned, 
the slander will die. 


- 


Particulars of the Discovery of a 
Buried City in Mexico. 


Havana, Aug. 5.—By letters and papers 
last received from Mexico, it appears that 
the ruins of an ancient city have been dis- 
covered buried in an immense and almost 
impenetrable forest in the vicinity of Llco, 
and the direction of Huauchinango. The 
particulars, very imperfectly given, I take 
from the Diario de la Marina, purport- 
ing W from Tulancingo dates, 
July 5. 

The authorities of I{uauchinango, accom- 
panied by various members, went to give 
judicial possession of a rancho, or farm, to 
_the last purchaser, and during their inves- 
tigation attention was drawn to the bounds 
and limits of the ancient deed, “ limits on 
the north and east the city H,” where the 

y were in accord, that there was a 
ense forest in which none of them had 
ever entered, for the reason that it was 
closed up by infinite obstructions. The 
accumulations of wild forest growth and 
decomposition for ages, I presume; and in 
the progress of the investigation it was 
determined to institute a search of the for- 
est, which seems to make the northern and 
eastern bounds. 

They forced an entrance with much 
labour, and discovered vestiges of streets, 
which were followed until the discovery of 
two houses »f rather singular construction, 
re wou viaagalar vaulted or arched 
rovis, vue of which was entered, when 
they discovered an extensive court, and in 
it many stone idols, which were carried 
to Huauchinango. They found 
crossing in every direction; but many of 
the doors or entrances were stopped up 
with stones, tapia, and mud-mortar, so that 
when they wished to leave the various 
parts which they had separated in the 
course of the investigation, it was neces- 
sary to fire pistols, and to shout in loud 
voice, in order to get together again. Some 
of the ies report having found the 
ruins of stone columns and stone stairs 
leading to a high place, which, when 
struck, gave evidence of vaults below. 

The Prefect of Huauchinango has or- 
dered a more extensive examination, with 
men properly provided with the a 


ments necessary for the work, and he 
also reported to the Emperor the varioys 


sins, near La Reole, in the Abeille Medicale. 


— 


incidents of the discovery. The Indians 
in the vicinity, who have concealed their 
knowledge of the ruios and the history, if 
they have it, say “they ought mot to say 
any thing of them, and much less to pene- 
trate into mysteries of the forest, for it had 
been proved that all who had entored there 
had become enchanted. Those who had 
lost cattle or sheep, in searching for them 
in these woods, had become lost in the 
intricate labyrinth, and had perished.”— 
Cor. N. T. World. 


“The Armenian of the Library” in Paris. 


We have recently notiggd, says an Eng- 
lish exchange, the death of the — 
individual who went by the above desig- 
nation. Mr. G. J. Cayley, of Brompton, 
near York, who knew him in comparatively 
early life, gives the following particulars: 
“ My acquaintance with him dates back 
to exactly a quarter of a century ago, when 
1 had just left Eton and was attending 
lectures at the Sorbonne. Im the Rue St. 
Roch I saw a board inscribed with Arabic, 
and, mounting innumerable flights of stairs, 
1 found the Professor (even then a vener- 
able sage with a flowing grey beard) in an 
attic furnished with folio volumes mainly. 
Very like a benevolent magician he ap- 
through the curling fumes of an 
incantation, for he was in the act of burn- 
ing some of his’superabundant manuscripts. 
Iie undertook to teach mo Arabic for a 
moderate stipend, and we became great 
friends. His name, Nerses Cazangian, may 
be interpreted ‘ Narcissus, son of the Ket- 
tlemaker.’ He was a native of Aleppo, of 
Armenian race, early left an orphan, edu- 
cated in a convent of Lebanon, and became 
a priest of the United or Catholic Arme- 
nian Church. He knew Turkish, Arme- 
nian, Persian, and Italian almost as well as 
Arabic, which was his native language. 
He had a useful fluency of rather Lingua 
Francesque French, and a fair stumbling 
over broken Knylish of a quaint cyclopean 
scale of fracture. He had spent some years 
of his middle age in Cairo, perfecting him- 
self in Arabic literature. le had aspired 
to be Archbishop of Aleppo, but some 
illiterate person was preferred before him. 
He came to Rome and appealed to the 
Pope without redress. Thence he came 
on to Paris, where, with the exception of a 
year or so at the British Museum library, 
he passed the rest of his days. His life 
was a most laborious one. As a prepara- 
tion for his Arabic dictionary, he copied 
out Meninski in four huge tomes about 
forty years ago, and he has been collecting 
materials ever since. It is to be hoped the 
result of his long study will be properly 
edited. He was a man of considerable in- 
telligence as well as indefatigable industry ; 
a kind, simple-hearted, benevolent old soul. 
He had a silvery voice, a stately urbanity 
of manners, and was altogether a very high- 
class sample of an Oriental Christian. 


—— — 


A MILITARY COW. 


The correctness of the statement res- 
pecting the perforwance of the cow spoken 
of in the subjoined vote, is vouched for 
by an officer of the highest respectability. 


In Cawp near Wasnineron, D. C., } 


June 12, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors Washington Daily Republican: 
Sirs—Brevet Major-General J. D. Mor- 
n presented (June 12, 1865) to the Sol- 
dicr’s Home a cow for the use of the In- 
stitute. She has belonged to the General's 
mess since Sherman’s army left Atlanta, 
and went through all of General Sherman’s 
marches from Atlanta to Savannah, from 


that place through the Carolinas to Golds- |~ 


boro’, North Carolina, and from there 
through Raleigh via Richmond to this city. 
During all these marches she gave a yallun 
of milk per day. 

Below I give the number of miles tra 
velled, as follows : 

From Atlanta to Savannah, 326 miles. 
From Savannah to Goldsboro’, North 
Carolina, 471 miles. 

From Goldsboro’ to Cape Fear River, $1 
miles 

From Cape Fear River to Washington 
via Richmond, Virginia, 342 miles. 

Total number of miles since Novewber 
16, 1864, to May 19, 1865, 1220 miles. 
She travelled from Morrisville, North 
Carolina, to Richmond, Virginia, distance 
177 miles, in seven days; and from Rich- 
mond to Washington, distance 149 miles, 
in eight days. She is now in excellent 
condition, and gives one and a quarter 
gallons of rich milk per day. 

It is, perhaps, needless to add that this 
veteran bovine “bummer” and her lacteal 


products will be well cared for and highly | 


appreciated at the Soldier's Home. 


STORY-BOOKS. 


“We want story-books for our Sunday- 
school library, said the librarian to the 
Superintendent. 

„Well, here are some Bible stories; one 
about David, one about Samuel, one about 
Joseph and his brethren, and here is one 
about Jesus and his disciples.” 

“Q! that’s not the kind we want, is 
the general reply to such an offer. 

“Real story-books;” that is, down- 
right fiction, high-wrought, novel-like 
books. These are the sort most wanted 
and more read. 

Good sentiment, not real truth, is now 
the fashion for Sunday-school library books. 
Sound doctrines, Seripture histories, and 
Christ-like religious teachings are not 
relished. 

This is one of the curses of this age, 
which has been intoxicated with the fic- 
tions of the negative religious press. Some 
of the’ churches are waking up to a sense 
of this evil. Even the Baptists are be- 

inning to s out against it. 
* <a truth be taught in our 
Sunday-schools, and read in the books and 

pers carried to the homes of the chil- 
— our whole land will soon be ripe for 
infidelity and fanaticism. 

As proof, take an instance A few 
Sundays since we undertook to teach a 
class of well-grown girls, fourteen to six- 
teen years old, who had read many books. 
Not one of them could tell who was swal- 
lowed by the whale, (one ventured to say 
Samuel, another thought Moses,) nor from 
what country the Jews came out of slavery 
into the promised land! Yet these were 
well-raised children, of good families ; but 
not one of them had read the whole Bible 


through. 
Read the Bible! It is the best story- 
book. It tells that sweet story of old,” 


and many others. Truth as it is in Jesus, 
our children need —Pastor’s Helper. 


— 


THE DRY TORTUGAS. 


There are several islands beating the 
name of Tortuga. The term is Spanish, 
and signifies a tortoise. The “Dry Tortu- 

constitute an island group and bank 
in the Gulf of Mexico, about one hundred 
aud twenty miles west of Cape Sable, in 
Florida. ere are ten islets or keys in 
all They consist of a coral formation, and 
have little vegetation exeept mangrove 
bushes. On one of them, known as “Bush 
Key and “Garden Key,” a light-house 
has been erected. At the beginning of 
the rebellion the government undertook 
the construction of Fort Jefferson, and 
sent thither refractory persons to work 
upon the fortifications. They are too re- 
mote from any populated place to enable 

isoners to obtain means of escape, too 
— to invite trading vessels; and all 
articles of food must be supplied by gov- 
ernment transports. The place furnishes 
a secure rather than an attractive place of 
residence.— Evening Post. 


= 


An old angler of Georgetown, District 
of Colambia, giving some reminiscences of 
his favourite pursuit, and of those addicted 
to it, says: 


Foremost among these was Daniol Web- 
ster. When Secretary of State he used to 
come here, — 4 early in the morning, 
and accompanied by his private secretary. 
He liked the fresh morning air as much as 
any man I ever saw, and when he talked 
to me freely about fish and fishing, I could 
believe that he had been in the business 
all his life. He was always liberal, and 
where other men would give me one dollar 
for a morning’s sport, he would give me 
ten. And for an old man, as he ther was, 

e that he caught his biggest rock- 
fish. Tad taken him in one of my boats 
to the “catting rock,” and as we swung 
across the roarigg waters, the great man 
clapped his hands like a little child. The 
fish weighed sixteen pounds, and gave him 
much trouble; and when I gaffed the prize 
and we knew it was safe, he dropped his 
rod in the bottom of the boat, jumped to 
his feet, and gave a yell—a regular Indian 
yell—which might have been heard in 
Georgetown. He came gften, was alwa 
pleasant in his wars, geuerally on the 
— as early as five o'clock, and once 

e gave me as a reason for winding up the 
sport at nine o’cloohk—that he was i- 
dent Fillmore’s clerk, and was obliged to 
be at the Department before noon. But 
his fishing days are long since ended, and 
I have thought that, if he had lived till 
now, we might not have been cursed with 
the great rebellion. 


A Man who Thought he Never Prayed. 


The Rev. Mr. Kilpin passed a very pro- 
fane man, and, having omitted to rebuke 
him, he awaited him in the morning at the 
sume place. 

When he approached, Mr. Kilpin said, 
“Good morning, my friend; you are the 
person I have been waiting for.” 

„O! sir,” said the man, “you are mis- 
taken, I think.“ 

„I do not know you; but I saw you last 
night when you were going home from 
work, and I have been waiting some time 
to see you.” 

“Sir, you afe mistaken; it could not have 
been me; I never saw you in my life before 
that I know of.” 

“Well, my friend,” said Mr. Kilpin, “I 
heard you pray last night.“ 

Now Lassuro you that you are mistaken ; 
I never prayed in all my life.” 

“QO!” said Mr. Kilpin, “if God had an- 
swered your prayer last night, you had not 
been seen here this morning. I heard you 
pray that God would destroy your eyes, and 
ruin your soul.“ 

The man turned pale, and trembling, 


said, , Do you*eall that prayer? I did, I. 


did.” 

„Well, then, my errand this morning is 
to request you from this day to pray as fer- 
vently for your salvation as you have done 
for damnation ; and may God in mercy hear 
your prayer. 

The man from that time became an at- 
tendant on Mr. Kilpin's ministry, and it 
ended in his early conversion to God. 


THE OLD ELM TREE. 


OO! the old elm tree is standing now, 
Where it stood so long ago, 

When in its shade we children played, 
Pill the san in the west grew low. 
And its branches reach as far and high, 
And the sky above is as clear, 
But onder it now no children play, 
In the golden day of the year. 


The sunbeains creep thro’ the rustling teaves, 
That fall on the moss-grown seat, ~ 

Aud tall grass waves, where in other yours 
It was trodden by children’s feet. 

And the bees hun lazily in the shade, 
Through the long bright summer's day, 

And the seft wind murmurs with lonely sound, 
Where the children used to play. 


Vhey all are gone from their childho ds home, 
And have wandered far away; 

Of all that band of the dear old time, 
There i- not one left to-day. 

They are parted now by many a mile, 
Aud the waves and mountains high; 

And one has gone to the home beyond, 
Through the golden gates of the sky. 


Many a year, alas! has gone, 
And many a summer's sun 

Has passed adown the golden west, 
When the long bright day was done; 

And many an autumn wind has blown, 
And many a winter cast, 

Oer hill and vale, its shroud of snow, 
Since the children met there last. 


Aud the weary years will still move ou 
With their sunshine and their pain; 
But there in the shace of the old elin tree, 
They will never all meet again. 
But there is a haven of quiet rest, 
And its portals are open wide; 
And one by one as the angels call, 
They will meet on the other side. 


Gestures to be Seen, not Heard. 

A correspondent of Zion's Advocate 
says :— Some speakers fall into the habit of 
striking their desk or the Bible, or of briug- 
ing their hands together, so as to produce a 
sound which can be heard all through the 
audience. I recollect, several years ago, 
when a classmate of mine was declaiming 
before one of the professors and the class, 
he struck bis hands together so as to pro- 
duce a loud noise. In his criticism the 
professor very quietly remarked, ‘ Gestures 
are made to be seen, not heard.’ The 
rewark I have never forgotten. From 
that day to this, when I have listened to 
speakers who made their gestures audible, 
it has occurred to me, Gestures are to be 
seen, not heard. 

— 


THE FROZEN WELL. 


One of the most remarkable facts known 
in this country is the existence of a well in 
Brandon, in —— in which ice is found 
all the year round. The readers of the 
Observer, some five years since, may recol- 
lect to have seen some account of this well 
in this paper at that time, and will be in- 
terested in knowing the history of it since. 
The writer visi it in the summer of 
1860, and learned that in digging for a 
farm-well in the fall of 1858, before cold 
weather commenced, frost was found in the 
ground about twenty feet below the sur- 
face, and the ground was frozen to the 
depth of forty feet, where water was found 
in sufficient supply. The well was stoned, 
or walled up in the usual way, aud the 
frost manifested itself immediately on the 
stones from the surface of the water about 
twenty feet upward. Very soon it was 
seen that a wall of ice was formed, adher- 
ing to the stone wall.all around, and from 
the surface of the water to the bottom of 
the well, several inches thick—and this 
has remained frozen ever since, summer 
and winter. In the coldest part of the 
winter the water freezes over the whole 
surface, and frequently so hard that it is 
necessary for some one to down and 
break it to procure water. The last winter 
almost the entire water in the well froze 
solid, and remained so some time, until a 
person went down and cut out all the ice 
with an axe, and very soon it became 
frozen again as before ‘all about the gtone 
wal 


L 

The writer has visited this well three 
different summers, the last time but three 
or four weeks since, and each time saw the 
ice (which is plainly seen by casting the 
sunlight down the well by a mirror), and 
was well informed of all the facts by the 
family residing on the same premises and 
by friends in the vicinity. The only de- 
viation from the facts as is, 
sometimes, about the lst of September, the 


Rutland county, Vermont, between Rut 
land and Middlebury, and is but a short 
distance from the railroad, on a farm of 
interval land in a hilly region of country. 
No other well is like 1 bet it has been 
found by digging several rods from it that 
the same frozen condition of the = 
exists at about the same depth. It has 
been visited by scientific gentlemen from 
Boston and elsewhere, —— none 1 et 
given an isfactory solution of e- 
— Y. Observer. . 


Farm and Garden. 


the metropolitan cowkee ut two 
hundred and fifty in convened 
by Mr. T. P. Dexter, Chairman of the 


London Cowkeeper’s Association, at the 


Marylebone Institution, to consider what 
measures should be adopted with reference 
to the prevailing malady which has been 
recently imported into London. The prin- 
cipal feature in the proceedings was a 
clever and interesting address delivered by 
Professor Gamzee, late of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, now head of the new Veteriaary Col- 
lege at Chelsea. He spoke fluently, at 
considerable length, and subsequently an- 
swered various questions that were put to 
him throughout the evening. IIe described 
the disease as a catarrhal affection, produ- 
cing in the blood an impurity which had a 
tendency to work itself outwarhin every 
direction, and any exhalation, even through 
the pores of the skin, of an animal affected 
with the plague was, he said, highly infec- 
tious. . This disease was, in the vast major- 
ity of cases, incurable. An animal attacked 
by it might succumb in two or three days, 
or might last a week or more; but he was 
generally doomed from the outset. The 
origin of the plague was from infected 
foreign cattle brought to Islington cattle- 
market. Sound cattle coming in contact 
with them then caught the malady, and in 
their turn transmitted it to others, so that 
it was spreading in a rapidly widening 
circle. It had been but just a month in 
this country, yet even in that short time 
he calculated that nearly 2000 cattle must 
have suffered. It was much to be regretted 
that prompt measures for its eradication 
were not taken on its first appearance. He 
showed how, though we had antidotes for 
mineral, we had none for animal poisons of 
the blood, and therefore it was rather to 
prevention than to cure that attention 
should be directed in cases like that under 
discussion. All beasts that were evidently 
affected should be killed, or, at least, at 
once and effectually separated from all 
healthy animals. The Professor explained 
to the meeting that in similar cases in 
France, Austria, Prussia, and elsewhere on 
the Continent, immediate steps were taken 
by government to surround, isolate, and ex- 
tinguish the infliction in each locality in 
which it appeared—if possible, before it 
had time — There were veterinary 
inspectors, on whose report diseased beasts 
were slaughtered, and their owners indem- 
nified by government. The British Gov- 
ernment had no Acts of Parliament which 
enabled them to adopt the same measures; 
but even if they had, he doubted whether 
our English way of “helping ourselves“ 
was not the best in most cases of difficulty. 
He compared the cattle plague to the cotton 
famine, which, he said, it might equal in 
its magnitude as a national calamity. He 
feared that many thousands of cattle would 
be lost, and he thought the country should 
come forward for its own and the cattle- 
owners’ sakes, as it did for the Lancashire 
people. He went on to show that although 
the cattle plague was not contagious to 
human beings, yet that indirectly it might 
produce typhus and other fevers and dis- 
euses, because, after a lengthened period of 
bad or insufficient food in any country, the 
people of that country were sure to suffer 
in health. There was no cattle disease 
better known than this. So far from being 
new, it had existed fur centuries. In 1747 
thousands of cattle perished, or were de- 
stroyed, the government compensating their 
owners. This, however, had to be discon- 
tinued on account of the numerous frauds 
committed. Mr. Gamgee alluded next to 
the sheep smallpox in North Wiltshire in 
1862. He showed how, as long as farmers 
concealed the illness of their sheep, the 
disease spread with great rapidity; but 
when they subscribed to pay for the de- 
struction of all that were @&s „and 
thus encouraged each other t@ speak the 
truth, the sheep smallpox was put an end 
to in three weeks. It would be more diffi- 


cult to bring the cattle plague to a termi-. 


nation, but the same course was the proper 
one to pursue. The cow-owners should put 
their shoulders to the wheel at once, form a 
provisional committee, and take steps to 
carry out the most advisable measures. 
He said he had a staff of clever men about 
him in the new college which was to be 
opened at Chelsea next week, and that 
they would all e. their services gratai- 
tously to the sufferers in the present emer- 
gency. 
Ruunann WIxE.— In gathering the 
stalks they should be cut about three- 
fourths of an inch from the grounds. The 
leaves should be cut off, so that none should 
be left on the stock. Grind the stalks and 
express the juice, the same as making up- 
ples into cider. (The stalks of the Myatt 
lant, if cut in season, are 93-100 juice.) 
hen mix equal parts of juice and rain 
water; common well water will do, if boiled 
and suffered to remain until it gets cold 
before mixing. To a gallon of this mix- 
ture add three pounds of good brown sugar. 
The better the flavour, the bettgr will be 
the wine. -Mix it well. After mixing, 
ut it in either new whiskey, rum, or 
ot barrels, but not in cider, gin, musty, 
or vinegar barrels. Leave the bung qut of 
the barrel until done working, observing 
to fill up the barrel every day with some of 
the same. Then have your casks set upon 
blocks, so as not to distarb them. Put 
into each cask of forty gallons three ounces 
of American isinglass, such as is used for 
cooking purposes. Bung the barrels up 
tight. Let them remain about six weeks 
perfectly quiet; then, on some clear, sun- 
shiny day, rack off your wine, rinse your 
barrels, put it back into them, and if your 
cellar is not too damp, in the course of a 
year you will have a beautiful wine, re- 
sembling the imported Sherry. This is 
considered the best medicinal wine known. 
It is an infallible remedy for diarrhoa if 
used in season. It is also good for dys- 
2 and pulmonary diseases. —Rural 
ew Yorker. 

Tuinnina PLANTS.— There 4s no error, 
perhaps, among farmers, more common 
than that of leaving plants standing too 
closely together. An acre of land planted 
with corn at distances will yield 
more grain with three, or at most four stalks 
in the hill, than it will with five—that is 
if the hills are at usual distances from each 
other. “Crowding plants is like over- 
stocking a pasture, or endeavouring to 
make fat animals from half rations of food. 
It is dividing among mavy that food which 
is required to 2 one. It, moreover, 
tends to exclude light, heat, and a free 
circulation of air, essential to the develop- 
ment of — and the perfection of 
their growth. Hence a moderate number 
of plants will give a better product than a 
great many, upon the same ground, in a 
crowded situation. Turnips usually stand 
too thickly. Carrots should be six inches 
apart, beets eight or ten; parsuips about 
the same, and mangold wurtzels one foot. 
Cabbages are Often much crowded, and so 
are tomatoes and many other plants. Bet- 
ter thin them out at a late season than not 
at all. Feed out the fresh plants to the 
various kinds of stock. 


Children's 


THE LITTLE TAILOR-BIRD. 


„Well, I never would build my nest on 
such a tree as that,” said little Blue-jay, 
tossing her top-knot with au air of great 
wisdom. “Those great round limbs will 
give you no sort of foundation. Your nest 
will slip off any way you can fix it. I 
always choose a tree with plenty of fine 
twigs and little branches; I twine grass 
around, and make my nest as strong as the 
tree itself. The wind would blow you 
away, little Red Poll.” 

% Never fear for me, my dear, said the 
placid little builder; “just call when my 
work is done, and you shall see how I suc- 
ceed. I chose this tree because its leaves 
just suit me. 

„% Well, every one to her own taste, said 
the “fop of the forest, flitting away to a 
tree-top, and singing the prettiest note she 
knew. 

But the industrious worker was not ruf- 
fled so much as a feather by the scornful 
air her little friend put on. No one ex- 
pected any thing else from Blue-jay, who 
was always a little coquettish, in conse- 
quence of being so much admired. 

The little house-carpenter selected her 
site with great deliberation, and what spot 
do you think she chose? A cluster of 
broad swaying leaves which hung quite at, 
the extremity of a bough, far out of reach 
of any meddlesome boy. Then she brought 
a long thread of grass, and, piercing one 
hole at a time in the thick leaves, she 
drew the thread through as nicely and 
evenly as ever a tailor could.. Up and 
down her long seams she patiently wrought 
until she had made the outer wall of her 
hexagon castle as secure as could be 
. wished. The remaining work was com- 
paratively light, and, in a few short days, 
she had a fine, soft carpet spread, and her 
little house was furnished as cozy and luxu- 
rious as a bird’s could be. She had fairly 
won her title of “tailor bird,” and a won- 
derful piece of work she had wrought, 
considering that she had never served an 
apprenticeship. 

But there was a Great Teacher who took 
notice of all she did, and guided her always 
from any mistakes such as human builders 
often make. That little bird’s nest was 
His especial care from its commencement 
to its eud, and He even took care of it after 
the little fledglings had flown away. He 
directed to the spot a thoughtful, studious 
lad, who managed to secure it and bear it 
away to his little cabinet, where it hangs 
now on & mossy spray, as a monument of 
the wisdom God gave to a little bird.— 
Chronicle. 


A SINGLE WORM KILLED. THAT TREE. 

During my sojourn at a place of resort 
for invalids, I was one day walking through 
the romantic grounds and park with some 
friends, when the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment drew our attention to a large syca- 
more tree decayed to the core. 

„That fine tree, said he, “was killed 
by a single worm.“ | 

In answer to our inquiries, we found 
that about two years previously the tree 
was as healthy as any in the park, when a 
wood-worm, about three inches long, was 
observed to be forcing its way under the 
bark of the trunk. It caught tlie eye of a 
naturalist whd was staying at the establish- 
ment, and he remarked, Let that worm 
alone, doctor, and it will kill the tree.” 
This seemed very improbable, but it was 
agreed that the black-headed worm should 
not be disturbed. 

After a time it was found that the worm 
had tunnelled its way a considerable dis- 
tance under the bark. The next summer 
the leaves of the tree dropped very early, 
and in the succeeding year it was a dead, 
rotten thing, and the hole made by the 
worm might be seen in the very heart of 
the once noble trunk. 

“Ah,” said one who was present, “let 
us learn a lesson from that dead tree. How 
many, who once promised fair for useful- 
ness in the world and the church, have 
been ruined by a single sin!” Bib. Treas. 


INTERCESSION. 


In one of our infant-classes, writes a 
visitor, I found forty-five children in excel- 
lent order; and the visit to this class re- 
warded me for all my toil. The text on 
the card was, Christ is risen from the 
dead; and, joining in the lesson, I asked 
many questions about the life of Christ, 
and referring to the passage, “He ever 
liveth to make intercession for us,” I asked, 
without expecting an answer, “And what 
is meant by intercession? After a few mo- 
ments’ pause, a bright-eyed little fellow, 
about six years old, replied, “ Speakiny a 
word to God, for us, sir?” 


THE THREE QUESTIONS. 


„Robert,“ said Mr. Rawlins, 1 little 

boy put on his cap to go out to » “can 

— — | the tale that ‘am Uncle 
ichard told us this day fortnight ?’’ 

„Mes,“ said Robert, “every word of it. 
O! it was so droll!’ 

„And can you tell me what day it was 
that the tailor brought home your new 
clothes? 

“Yes; it was last Tuesday week, at 


| three o'clock in the afternoon, and I was 


waiting for him.“ 

“Then I will ask you one more question. 
What was the text last Sunday morning?” 

Alas! Robert could not tell. 

“ Ah, Robert, said Mr. Rawlins, „this 
is too much the case with allmen. They 
are more interested in their own pleasures 
than in God’s word, and think more of this 
world than they do of a better.” | 


A BRAVE BOY. 


The city of Lyons witnessed, in 1825, a 
striking instance of bravery and humanity 
in a boy of fourteen. There was a soldier 
on the bridge across the Rhone, who ap- 
peared to be in a state of great agitation. 
Suddenly he stopped, and remained motion- 
less for some time, looking over the parapet 
of the bridge into the water, and presently 
threw himself into the river. 

A lad, named Vigoureux, who saw the 
affair, said to his younger brother, who was 
with him, “Come, let us save him!” and 
immediately they plunged into the river, 
and succeeded in dragging the unhapp 
soldier to the bank, but not without muc 
risk and difficulty. “There,” said Vigou- 
reux to his brother, in high glee, “I knew 
we could save him if we tried.” 

A crowd of people gathered around 
them, and collected a sum of money 
to reward the boys for their bravery, who 
received the recompense with much indif- 
ference; but the interest of the scene was 
greatly increased when the boys were seen 
to give the money they had received to the 
soldier, and a shout of applause saluted 
their ears. 

It was ascertained that the soldier sought 
death in a fit of despair, because he had 
lost in gambling the money he had received 
to pay his expenses to a distant place, be- 
sides other money entrusted to him by a 
comrade. 


To Purchasers of Organs, Melo- 
deons, or Harmoniums. 


Every one having any thought of purchasing 
an instrument of this class, now or at any future 
time, should cend for one of Mason 4 Hamlin’s 
Cabinet Organ Circulars, which will be sent to 
any address entirely free of expense. This Cir- 
4 contains much information which will be 
useful to every purchaser of such an instrumen 
such as articles — “ — to Judge of a — 
Instrument,” “History of the wap — 
of Reed Instruments,” 4c. Address MASO 

Broapwar, New York; or 


MASON & HAMLIN, 274 Washington St., Boston. 


Dr, Breckinridge’ Great Oration 


THE, GREAT DELIVERANCE 


AND THE 


NEW CAREER. 


AN ORATION DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
“PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY” OF 
UNION COLLEGE, SCHENBOTADY, 

N. Y., ON zern OF JULY, 1865. 

BY ROBERT J. BRECKIN- 

RIDGE, D. D., LL. D., OF 

KENTUCKY. 

PRICE 20 CENTS. 

„ Sent by mail, (postepaid), to any address, 
upon the of the price. 
JAMES S. CLAXTON, 
Successor to 

WM. S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


NEW JUVENILES 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TIM HARRISON; or, The Boy that Couldn't 
Say No. By Nellie Grahame. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

THE PENITENT BOY, and Other Tales. Price 
45 and 50 cents. 

THE GULF STREAM; or, Harry Maynard's 
Bible. Price 45 and 5° cents. 

THE BEGINNING AND THE END Ry the 
Author of The Three Homes.” Price 55 and 
60 cents. 

LITTLE JOE CARTER, THE CRIPPLE. By 
the Author of “Try.” Price 35 and 40 cents. 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE; or, Take Care of the 
Boys. by the Author of “Aunt Betsy’s Rule.” 

Price 70 and 75 cents. 

ROBERT AND DAISY. By the Author of 
„Cares and Comforts.” [Trico 30 and 35 cents. 

DICK MASON; or, The Boy who Trusted in 
Himself. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

MINNA CROSWELL; or, The Girl who was 
Afraid of being Laughed at. Price 35 and 
40 cents. 

GRACE DERMOTT; or, Help for the Afflicted. 
Price 55 aud 60 conts. 

THE POWER OF GENTLENESS, and Other 
Tales. Price 45 and 50 conts. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM, for Childrea and Youth. By the Rev. 
Jonathan Cross. 2 vols. Price $1.15 and $.25. 
Please address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 
REMOV AL. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


HAS REMOVED FROM 929 TO No. 1210 
CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
WHERE ALL THE PUBLICATIONS AND 
PERIODICALS OF THE SOCIETY 
ARB FURNISHED 
On the Same Terms as in New York. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


Postage should accompany Orders for Books 
to be sent by Mail : 


H. N. THISSELL, 
Socretary and Treasurer. 


W Agents for “RA YMOND’S 
LIFE OF A. LINCOLN.” Address 
E. WILSON, 1504 Brown street, Philadelphia. 


BAUGH'’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Has now been before the Public, under oné name 
and ndard, for over TEN YEARS. It has 
been used upon ALL CROPS WITH REMARK. 
ABLE SUCCESS, and by thousands of Farmers 
in the Atlantic States. 

The Manufacturers ASSURE all Farmers that 
THE STANDARD OF THE ARTICLE 18 
STILL STRICTLY MAINTAINED, and that by 
using it upon their FALL wey the present sea- 
son, they WILL NOT BE DISAPPOINTED IN 
THE RESULT. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Store No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


E. O. THOMPSON. 
FASHIONABLE ‘TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


— - — — 


— 


PHILADELPHUIA. 


IGHT HOUSE COTTAGE, ATLANTIC 
CITY, NEW JERSEY.—Tar NRAREST 


House 10 rae Sure. 
JONAH WOOTTON, Proprietor. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY SCHOLARS, 
South-East Corner of Church and Minor Sts., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Mrs. C. C. CHISMAN, Principal. 


— —]3ñ— — 


This Seminary is designed to unite a liberal 

and thorough education, literary, scientific, and 
ractical, with careful attention to health, and 
ithful religious instruction. 

Competent Teachers are employed in the vari- 
ous Departments of Ancient and Modern Lan- 

uages, Music, Drawing, &c.. The Classical De- 
rtment will be under the direction of the Rev. 

1. L E. Moors. 

The duties of this School (now in its second 
year) will be resumed on the second Wednesday 
(13th) of September, and continue Forty Weeks, 
with a short interval at Christmas. 


REFERENCES. 
Rev. WILLIAM E. MOORE, Pastor of Presby- 
terian church, West Chester. 

WILLIAM F. WYERS, A.M., Principal West 
Chester Academy and Military Institute. 
Cot. THEODORE HYATT, President Pennsyl- 
vania Military Academy, West Chester. 
Rev. THOMAS BRAINERD, D.D., Philadelphia. 

„THOMAS SHEPHERD, D D., 10 
„% J. G. BUTLER, D. D., “ 
„% J. A. HENRY, 0 
Hox. JOSEPH ALLISON, — 0 
„N. B. BROWN — 
Rev. 8. MILLER, Mount Holly, New Jersey. 
Hos. J. C. TEN EYCK, es “ 
De. BENJ. H. STRATTON, “ “ 
Dre. ZECHARIAH READ, 45 “ 
JOSEPH SMALLWOOD, New York. 
E. C. ESTES, Esd., New York. 


For Terms, apply to the Prineipal. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOY 8, 
Fortieth Street and Baltimore Avenue, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER l1TH. 


Number limited to Twenty-five. Four Pupils 
taken as Boarders in the Family of the Principal. 
References.—The Professors of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and of the College of New Jer 
sey; Rev. W. C. Cattell, D. D., President Lafayette 
College; Rev. Drs. Boardman, Jones, Edwards, 
Crowell, Philadelphia. 
Circulars sent on application tu the 2 
Rev. 8. H. McMULLIN, 
3724 Walnut street, West Philadelphia. 


— — 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 

Rav. JOUN MOORE, Principal. 

A Boarpine 4d Day Scaoou ror Youre Lavies 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Painting 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 
first-class Seminaries. Instruction thorough. This 
Institution is delightfuily located in West Phila- 
delphia, in the midst of more thau ordinary 
social and religious advantages. 

The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
cing September Ist and February lat. 
B® Circulars on application. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

TROY, NEW YORK.—The Forry-seconp 

Session of this well-known Scnoot or 

ad Naturan Scrence will com- 

mence SerremBer lars, 1865. The New Annvat 

Reoister or 1865, giving full information, may 
be obtained by addressing 

Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director, 
Troy, New York. 


EST BRANCH BOARDING SCHOOL — 

At Jerscy 
received at any time and age. Parents seeking a 
Uuaistias Home, where every attention will be 
given to the intellectual and physical education 
of thoir sens and daughters. will please send for 


J — LONG, A. M., Principal, 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsy!vania. 


EER PARK FEMALE INSTITUTE, PORT 
Jervis, Ornance County, New York, re- 
opens September 13th. Address 
Rev. I. H. NORTHRUP, Principal. 

From a letter of Aterep B. Srrerr, in the 
Albany Argus: — Should the inquiry be made 
as to where the sisters and daughters of his 
friends should be sent to be educated, the writer 
would unhesitatingly answer, at the Deer Park 
Institute.” 

From E. I. Sears, LL.D., to the Philadelphia 
Press:—“If men of means and intelligence were 
only aware of the peculiar advantages enjoyed at 
this Institution, spacious as the building is, it 
could not contain half of those for whom admis- 
sion would be sought.” 


— — —— — — — — — — 


September 2. 1865. 


— —ͤ—G8 — 


MANTUA 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACAGEMY, 


Corner Powelton Avenue aud Thirty-turth se. 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
Prof F. W. HASTINGS, A.M., Principal. 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHUOL FUR BOYS. 


—— 


A few more Boarding Pupils can be accom 
modated in the Family of the Principal, where 
careful and regular attention will be given to the 
Social and Moral, as well as to the Intellectual 
development of the Pupils. Parents wishing a 
Christian Home for their Sons, will please send 
for Circulars containing full information. 

Next Term will open on the first Monday ( (th) 
of September. 


— — — 


REFERENCES. 


‘Rev. SAMUEL WILSON, D.D., Professor in tho 
Western Theological Seminary. 

Rsv. JONATHAN EDWARDS, D. D., Pastor of 
West Arch Street Church, Philadelphie. 

Rev. W. FP. BREED, D.D., Pastor West Spruce 
Street Church, Philadel phi«. 

Rev. C. DICKSON, Pastor Westmiuster Church, 
Baltimore. 

Rev. J. ADDISON HENRY, Pastor of Princeton 


— 


— — — 


- 


This Institution is boeated in the city of 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA. it iv accossible from 
all directions by Railroad. 

The next Session will rommence on Wednes- 
day, September 6th. 

Thorough Instruction is given in all the 
Departments of a complete Academie Course. 
Superior advantages are furpished for the study 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Modern Lan 
guages, and 1 

The Bible is u as the noblest Classic, and 
the basis of Instruction and Discipline. 

The Principal devotes his undivided attention 
to the School, and is assisted by an ample Corps 
of experienced Instructors. 

For Catalogue, address 


Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 


FEMALE COLLEGE, | 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 


This Institution is situated on the Camden and 
Amboy Railraad, two and three-quarters hours’ 
— and one and a quarter from 

Hadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. 

1 pegs attention is paid to the common and 
higher branches of English, and superior advan- 
tages furnished in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing Painting, and French. 

The Institution is strictly a family school, 
where the most caroful parents may feel safe in 
placing their daughters. The Fall Term com 
mences September 18th. For Catalogue, address 

Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, AM., Principal. 


— — 


WOODLAND SEMINARY, 
9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


Though recently established, the Institution is 
quite Hourishing. Location healthful and highly 
attractive. A largo Corps of experienced Teachers 
The next Session will commence September 12. 


For Invormation to 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 
GENESEO SYNODICAL ACADEMY. 


The One Hundred and Sixth Term will begin 
on September 4th, 1865. e 
The Trustees have pleasure in stating that the 
t year was one of the most prosperous in the 
ng and honoured history of this Institution. 
They feel that the mention of this fact is its 
— — commendation. The Graduating Class 
will receive special care from the Principal. 
Pupils board in the Family of the Principal. 
Pre 
viclent rd o stecs. 
Address 


Rev. J. JONES, A. M., Principal, 
Geneseo, Livingston county, New York. 


COLUMBIA CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
A Boarding School for Boys. 

It is limited in number, and select as to the 
character of the Students. The next Term will 
commence on the 7th of September. 

For Circulars, address 


Rev. H. 8. ALEXANDER, Principal, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania. 


BRIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY, 
Family and Day School for Young Ladies, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re- 
0 their Boarding and Day School, at 1615 
Srrxet, on Wednes- 
day, September 13. Particulars from Circulars. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
At West Chester, Pa. 


— 


The duties of this Institution will be resumed 
on Thursday, September 7th, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

Cadets may pursue either a Classical or Scien 
tile Course of Study, under experienced and 
thorough Instructors. In the Primary Depart- 
ment the usual English branches are taught. 
Military Instruction is given in the three Arms of 
the service. The Academy is furnished with 
Horses for Cavalry and Horse Artillery exercises. 
All the appointments of the Institution are of the 
first order, and no expense or effort is spared to 
advance the Education and Military training of 
the Cadets. The religious instruction of the 
Cadets is carefully attended to. 

For Circulars, apply to J. H. Oann, Esq., No. 
626 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or to 

Col. THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N. . 


Tho next session will commence on Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, arrangements are made to meot 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
coutemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
exteuded course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps, dia- 
grams, and models. Keferences—The Faculties 
of the College For Catalogue, 

Rev. T. W. CATTELL, — 
Rev. A. D. WHITE,’ Principals. 


— 


apply to 


— 


REDERICK FEMALE SEMINARY—Fred- 
erick City, Md.— This Institution having 
d into the hands of the undersigned, late 
ropriewr of the Young Ladies’ Institute, Wil- 

mington, Del., will commence its 21st Scholastic 

Year on Monday, September 4th. For Cireulars, 

containing view of building and other informa- 

tion, address 

Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A. M. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY — Bridgeton, 
New Jersey.—A Boarding School for Boys. 
For Terms and — address the Principal, 
JOHN GOSMAN. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 

Tus Dollarsand Fifty Cents per Annum, it paid 
strictly in advance, or Three Dollars when not 
paid in advance. To Clergymen Two Dollars a 
year, wher paid strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subseribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising — Advertisements *ppropsi- 
ate wo the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insertion Yearly 
ad vertise vents inserted on favourable terms. 

payments for advertisements to be made 
in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one yeah, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act a3 agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty fwe copies to one address, for one 


$10.00 
$20.90 


year, $45.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

The money must always be sent in ad- 
vance. When the amount is large, a draft should 
be procured, if possible. 

Address, always post. paid. 

ALFRED MARTIEN & Co 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


* 


T \SBYTERIAN — 
— DANIBL WEBSTER AS AN ANGLER f ice tor but for e ber tock Column. 
— only. 0 U * 
This well is in the town of Brandon, — 
P — 2 
— — 
EX Govarxon JAMES POLLOCK, Philadelphia. 
ee Dy. C. A. FINLEY, Sur. Gen. U. S. A., Philad’a, , 
Logansport Presbyterial Acad 
sangport Vresbylerial Academy, 
| 
— 
— 
— — — 
— 
| 
| | 
— 
The Fall Term of this Institution will com- 
| R mence on Tuesday, September 19th, 1865. “7 
For Circulars or information, apply to the 
Principal, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
— 
| — 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— * 


